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PREFACE 


This collection of English Essays is primarily designed 
for Intermediate College students and for general readers, 
and its purpose is three-fold. 

First, to extend the student’s practical grasp of the 
language. The selection was made with this in view. 
The diction of these essays is, strictly speaking, choice, 
that golden mean between the precious, on the one hand, 
and the slovenly, on the other. It is, in brief, standard 
diction, and no exsrcise could be more beneficial for one 
desirous of acquiring an excellent vocabulary than the 
absorption of this diction through much oral and written 
practice. This end may be facilitated, it is hoped, by the 
numerous words commented upon in the notes. 

The book is intended, secondly, as an introduction to 
literature, and there are notes with this in view for mterest- 
ed students who wish a guide to their further reading. 

Thirdly, it is expected that these essays will be employed 
as exercises in taste, as a step in literary criticism. Of 
them all the remark applied to Sir Roger de Coverley 
obtains: they are “ seasoned with humanity”. Most of them 
for half a century or more have been read by tens of thou- 
sands of readers, old and young alike, with pleasure. And 
though in the past generation by their adoption as texts 
this pleasure may have been mitigated in some quarters, 



yet there is no reason why it should not be recaptured by 
every new reader in or out of class. All of these essays 
are not for all men, but there is scarcely one to whom 
some will not appeal. Whilst it is desirable for the student 
to know all, he should not neglect to discover for himself 
what he likes, for this will be a sign of experience which 
the Essayist and himself have in common. Enjoyment 
of literature is, as it were, a certificate of manhood, and it 
marks how far the reader is on the way to becoming 
“seasoned with humanity.” 

In addition to the standard works of reference contained 
in the Lytton Library, we are indebted to the following 
books: F. G. Selby’s edition of Bacon’s Essays (MacMillan) , 
Bacon’s Essays, edited by E. A. Abbott (Longmans), 
Coverley Papers from the Spectator, edited by K. Deighton 
(MacMillan), English Essays, edited by R. Cochraine 
(Nimmu), Wilson’s edition of English Essays (Th. 
Nelson), Goldsmith’s Essays, edited by J. H. Lobban 
(C. U. Press), Hallward and Hill’s edition of Essays of 
Elia (MacMillan) , G. A. Wauchope’s edition of Lamb’s 
Essays (Ginn), Essays of Elia, edited by A. Ainger 
(MacMillan), and M. W. Sampson’s edition of Irving’s 
Sketch Book, Gateway Series, (Am. Bk. Co.) 

It is a pleasure to thank Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
for the essay on A Plea for Gas Latnps^ and Mr. Godfrey 
Locker Lampson, M. P., author of Thoughts in Middle 
Life^ for his essay. The Secret of Happiness. 
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Last, but not least, it is with great pleasure that we 
acknowledge the personal assistance rendered by our 
associates in Aligarh, especially Messrs. J. A. Goette, 
M. Collins, H. O. Lee, and K. M. Asadullah, and by four 
of our students, Messrs. Ghulam-us-Saiyidain, Mukhtar 
Hamid Ali, Rashid-ud-Din Ahmad, and Muhammad 
Izhar-ul-Hasan. 

L. C. 

P. A.R. 
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FRANCIS BACON 
( 1561 - 1626 ) 

OF STUDIES 

STUDIES serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight, is in privateness and 
retiring ; for ornament, is in discourse ; and for ability, is 
in the judgment and disposition of business. For expert 
men can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by 
one ; but the general counsels, and the plots and marshal- 
ling of affairs, come best from those that are learned. To 
spend too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use them too 
much for ornament, is affectation ; to make judgment wholly 
by their rules is the humour of a scholar. They perfect 
nature and are perfected by experience : for natural abilities 
are like natural plants, that need pruning by study : and 
studies themselves do give forth directions too much at 
large, except they be bounded in by experience. Crafty 
men contemn studies ; simple men admire them ; and wise 
men use them : for they teach not their own use ; but that 
is a wisdom without them, and above them, won by observa- 
tion. Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested, 
that is some books are to be read only in parts ; others to 
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be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some books 
also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by 
others : but that would be only in the less important argu- 
ments, and the meaner sort of books : else distilled books 
are, like common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing 
an exact man. And therefore, if a man write little, he 
had need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had 
need have a present wit ; and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth not. 
Histories make men wise ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, 
subtle ; natural philosophy, deep ; mora’, grave ; logic and 
rhetoric, able to contend : Abeunt studia in mores Nay, 
there is no stone or impediment in the wit, but may be 
wrought out by fit studies : like as diseases of the body 
may have appropriate exercises. Bowling is good for the 
stone and reins; shooting for the lungs and breast; 
gentle walking for the stomach ; riding for the head ; and 
the like. So, if a man’s wits be wandering, let him study 
the mathematics; for in demonstrations, if his wit be 
called away never so little, he must begin again: if his wit 
be not apt to distinguish or find differences, let him study 
the school-men ; for they are Cymini sectores. If he be 
not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one thing to 
prove aud illustrate another, let him study the lawyer’s 
cases : so every defect of the mind may have a special 
receipt. 
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OF ADVERSITY 

IT was a high speech of Seneca (after the manner 
of the Stoics), that, ‘the good things which belong to 
prosperity are to be wished, but the good things that belong 
to adversity are to be admired’. i^Bona return secmidarum 
optabilia adversarum mirabilia!) Certainly, if miracles be 
the command over nature, they appear most in adversity. 
It is yet a higher speech of his than the other (much too 
high for a heathen) , ‘It is true greatness to have in one the 
frailty of a man, and the security of a God.’ (‘ Vere magnum 
habere fragilitatem hominisy securitatem Dei.') This 
would have done better in poesy, where transcendencies 
are more allowed ; and the poets, indeed, have been busy 
with it ; for it is in effect the thing which is figured in 
that strange fiction of the ancient poets, which seemeth not 
to be without mystery ; nay, and to have some approach 
to the state of a Christian, ‘that Hercules, when he went 
to unbind Prometheus (by whom human nature is re- 
presented) , sailed the length of the great ocean in an earthen 
pot or pitcher,’ lively describing Christian resolution, that 
saileth in the frail bark of the flesh through the waves of 
the world. But to speak in a mean, the virtue of prosperity 
is temperance, the virtue of adversity is fortitude, which 
in morals is the more heroical virtue. Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, adversity is the blessing 
of the New, which carrieth the greater benediction, and 
the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Yet even in the 
Old Testament, if you listen to David’s harp, you shall 
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hear as many hearse-hke airs as carols ; and the pencil of 
the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the 
afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity 
is not without many fears and distastes ; and adversity is 
not without comforts and hopes. We see in needleworks 
and embroideries, it is more pleasing to have a lively work 
upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark and 
melancholy work upon a lightsome ground : judge, there- 
fore, of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the 
eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant 
when they are incensed, or crushed : for prosperity doth 
best discover vice, but adversitv doth best discover virtue. 

OF SEEMING WISE 

IT hath been an opinion, that the French are wiser 
than they seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than they 
are ; but howsoever it be between nations, certainly it is 
so between man and man. For, as the Apostle saith of 
godliness, ‘having a show of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof’, so certainly there are, in points of wisdom 
and sufficiency that do nothing or little very solemnly ; 
Magno conatu nugas. It is a ridiculous thing and fit for 
a satire to persons of judgment, to see what shifts these 
formalists have, and what prospectives to make superficies 
to seem body that hath depth and bulk. Some are so 
close and reserved, as they will not show their wares but 
by a dark light, and seem always to keep back somewhat : 
and when they know within themselves they speak of 
that they do not well know, would nevertheless seem to 
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others to know of that which they may not well speak. 
Some help themselves with countenance and gesture, 
and are wise by signs ; as Cicero saith of Piso, that 
when he answered him he fetched one of his brows up 
to his forehead, and bent the other down to his chin; 
Respondcs, altero ad frotiiem sublato, altero ad mentum 
depresso supercilio, crudelitatem tibi non placere. Some 
think to bear it b)'^ speaking a great word, and being 
peremptory ; and go on, and take . by admittance that 
which they cannot make good. Some, whatsoever is 
beyond tLeir reach, will seem to despise or make light of 
it, as impertinent or curious, and so would have their 
ignorance seem judgment Some are never without a 
difference, and commonly by amusing men with a 
subtilty, blanch the matter ; of whom A. Gellius saith ; 
Hominent delirum, qui verborum minutiis return frangit 
pondera. Of which kind also Plato, in his Protagoras^ 
bringeth in Prodicus in scorn and maketh him make a speech 
that consisteth of distinctions from the beginning to the 
end. Generally, such men in all deliberations find ease 
to be of the negative side, and affect a credit to object 
and foretell difficulties : for when propositions are denied 
there is an end of them; but if they be allowed, it 
requireth a new work : which false point of wisdom is 
the bane of business. To conclude, there is no decaying 
merchant or inward beggar hath so many tricks to uphold 
the credit of their wealth as these empty persons have 
to maintain the credit of their sufficiency. Seeming 
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wise men may make shift to get opinion : but let no man 
choose them for employment; for certainly you were 
better take for business a man somewhat absurd than 
over formal. 


DANIEL DEFOE 
( 1661 - 1731 ) 

THE INSTABILITY OF HUMAN GLORY 

SIR, I have employed myself of late pretty much in 
the study of history, and have been reading tne stories 
of the great men of past ages, Alexander the great, 
Julius Caesar, the great Augustus, and many more down, 
down, down, to the still greater Louis XIV., and 
even to the still greatest John, Duke of Marlborough. 
In my way I met with Tamerlane, the Scythian, 
Tomornbejus, the Egyptian, Solyman, the Magnificent, 
and others of the Mahometan or Ottoman race ; and after 
all the great things they have done I find it said of them 
all, one after another, AND THEN HE DIED, all dead, 
dead, dead! hie jacet is the finishing part of their history. 
Some lie in the bed of honour, and some in honour’s truckle 
bed; some were bravely slain in battle on the field of honour, 
some in the storm of a counterscarp and died in the ditch 
of honour; some here, some there ; — the bones of the 
bold and the brave, the cowardly and the base, the hero 
and the scoundrel, are heaped up together; — there they lie 
in oblivion, and under the ruins of the earth, undisting- 
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uished from one another, nay, even from the common 
earth. 

“ Huddled in dirt the blust’ring engine lies, 

That was so great, and thought himself so wise.” 

How many hundreds of thousands of the bravest 
fellows then in the world lie on heaps in the ground, 
whose bones are to this day ploughed up by the rustics, 
or dug up by the labourer, and the earth their more 
noble vital parts are converted to has been perhaps 
applied to the meanest uses ! 

How \ave we screened the ashes of heroes to make 
our mortar, and mingled the remains of a Roman general 
to make a hog sty ! Where are the ashes of a Caesar, and 
the remains of a Pompey, a Scipio, or a Hannibal ? All 
are vanished, they and their very monuments are mouldered 
into earth, their dust is lost, and their place knows them 
no more. They live only in the immf)rtal writings of their 
historians and poets, the renowned flatterers of the age 
they lived in, and who have made us think of the persons, 
not as they really were, but as they were pleased to re- 
present them. 

As the greatest men, so even the longest lived. The 
Methusalems of the antediluvian world — the accounts of 
them all end with the same. Methusalem lived nine 
hundred sixty and nine years and begat sons and daugh- 
ters— and what then ? AND THEN HE DIED. 

“Death like an overflowing stream 
Sweeps us away; our life’s a dream.” 
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We are now solemnizing the obsequies of the great 
Marlborough ; all his victories, all his glories, his great 
projected schemes of war, his uninterrupted series of 
conquests, which are called his, as if he alone had fought 
and conquered by his arm, what so many men obtained 
for him with their blood — all is ended, where other men, 
and, indeed, where all men ended : HE IS DEAD. 

Not all his immense wealth, the spoils and trophies 
of his enemies, the bounty of his grateful Mistress, and 
the treasure amassed in war and peace, not all that mighty 
bulk of gold — which some suggest is such, and so great, 
as I care not to mention — could either give him life, or 
continue it one moment, but he is dead, ; and some say the 
great treasure he was possessed of here had one strange 
particular quality attending it, which might have been 
very dissatisf}dng to him if he had considered much on it, 
namely, that he could not carry much of it with him. 

We have now nothing left us of this great man that 
we can converse with but his monument and his history. 
He is now numbered among things past. The funeral 
as well as the battles of the Duke of Marlborough are like 
to adorn our houses in sculpture as things equally gay 
and to be looked on with pleasure. Such is the end of 
human glory, and so little is the world able to do for the 
greatest men that come into it, and for the greatest merit 
those men can arrive to. 

What then is the work of life ^ What the business of 
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great men, that pass the stage of the world in seeming 
triumph as these men, we call heroes, have done ? Is it 
to grow great in the mouth of fame and take up many 
pc^es in history ? Alas ! that is no more than making a 
tale for the reading of posterity till it turns into fable 
and romance. Is it to furnish subject to the poets, and live 
in their immortal rhymes, as they call them ? That is, in 
short, no more than to be hereafter turned into ballad 
and song and be sung by old women to quiet children, or 
at the corner of a street to gather crowds in aid of the 
pickpocket and the poor. Or is their business rather to 
add virtue and piety to their glory, which alone will pass 
them into eternity and make them truly immortal ? What 
is glory without virtue ? A great man without religion is 
no more than a great beast without a soul. What is hon- 
our without merit ? And what can be called true merit 
but that which makes a person be a good man as well as 
a great man ? 

If we believe in a future state of life, a place for the 
rewards of good men and for the punishment of the haters 
of virtue, how few of heroes and famous men crowd in 
among the last ! How few crowned heads wear the crowns 
of immortal felicity ! 

Let no man envy the great and glorious men, as we 
call them ! Could we see them now, how many of them 
would move our pity rather than call for our congratula- 
tions ! These few thoughts, Sir, I send to prepare your 
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readers’ minds when they go to see the magnificent 
funeral of the late Duke of Marlborough. 


JONATHAN SWIFT 
( 1667 - 1745 ) 

ON STYLE 

THE following letter has laid before me many great 
and manifest evils in the world of letters, which I had 
overlooked ; but they open to me a very busy scene, and 
it will require no small care and application to amend 
errors which are become so universal. The affectation of 
politeness is exposed in this epistle with a great deal of 
wit and discernment ; so that whatever discourses I may 
fall into hereafter upon the subjects the writer treats of, 
I shall at present lay the matter before the world, without 
the least alteration from the words of my correspondent. 

“ To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 

“ Sir, 

“ There are some abuses among us of great conse- 
quence, the reformation of which is properly your pro- 
vince ; though, as far as I have been conversant in your 
papers, you have not yet considered them. These are 
the deplorable ignorance that for some years hath reigned 
among our English writers, the great depravity of our 
taste, and the continual corruption of our style. I say 
nothing here of those who handle particular sciences, 
divinity, law, physics, and the like ; I mean the traders in 
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history, politics, and the belles lettres, together with those 
hy whom books are not translated, but, as the common 
expressions are, done out of French, Latin, or other 
language, and made English. I cannot but observe to you 
that until of late years a Grub-street book was always 
bound in sheep-skin, with suitable print and paper, the 
price never above a shilling, and taken off wholly by com- 
mon tradesmen or country pedlars ; but now they appear 
in all sizes and shapes, and in all places. They are handed 
about from lapfuls in every coffee-house to persons of 
quality ; ate shown in West minster-hall and the Court of 
Requests. You may see them gilt, and in royal paper 
of five or iix hundred pages, and rated accordingly, I 
would engage to furnish you with a catalogue of English 
books, published within the compass of seven years past, 
which at the first hand would cost you a hundred pounds, 
wherein you shall not be able to find ten lines together of 
common grammar or common sense. 

“ These two evils, ignorance and want of taste, have 
produced a third ; I mean the continual corruption of our 
English tongue, which, without some timely remedy, will 
suffer more by the false refinements of twenty years past 
than it hath been improved in the foregoing hundred. 
And this is what I design chiefly to enlarge upon, leaving 
the former evils to your animadversion. 

“ But instead of giving you a list of the late refine- 
ments crept into our language, I here send you the copy 
of a letter I received, some time ago, from a most ac- 
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complished person in this way of writing ; upon which 
I shall make some remarks. It is in these terms : 

‘“Sir, 

“ '^Icoi^d n’i get the things you sent for all adout town — 
/ that to ha come down myself, and then I'd K brot' 'urn ; 
but I ha’nt don’t, and I believe I can’t do ’t, that is pozz — 
Tom begins to gi ’ntself airs, because he’s going with 
the plenipo’s — ’T is said the French king will bamboozl 
us agen, which causes many speculations. The Jacks 
and others of that kidney are very uppis^' and alert 
upon ’t, as you may see by their phizz’s — Will Hazard 
has got the hipps, having lost to the tune ^?/■five hundr’d 
pound, tho’ he understands play very well, no body better. 
He has promis’t me upon rep, to leave off play ; but you 
know ’t is a weakness he ’s too apt to give in to, tho’ he 
has as much wit as any man, no body more. He has lain 
incog ever since — The mob 's very quiet with us now — 
I believe you thot I banteFd you in my last, like a 
country put — I shan't leave town this month, &c.’ 

“ This letter is in every point an admirable pattern 
of the present polite way of writing ; nor is it of less 
authority for being an epistle. You may gather every 
flower in it, with a thousand more of equal sweetness, 
from the books, pamphlets, and single papers offered us 
every day in the coffee-houses : and these are the beauties 
introduced to supply the want of wit, sense, humour, 
and learning, which formerly were looked upon as quali- 
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fications for a writer. If a man of wit, who died forty 
years ago, were to rise from the grave on purpose, how 
would he be able to read this letter ? and after he had 
got through that difficulty, how would he be able to 
understand it ? The first thing that strikes your eye, is 
the breaks at the end of almost every sentence ; of 
which I know not the use, only that it is a refinement, 
and very frequently practised. Then you will observe 
the abbreviations and elisions, by which consonants of 
most obdurate sound are joined together, without one 
softening Vowel to intervene ; and all this only to make 
one syllable of two, directly contrary to the example of 
the Greek and Kpmans, altogether of the Gothic strain, 
and a natural tendency towards relapsing into barbarity, 
which delights in monosyllables, and uniting of mute 
consonants, as it is observable in all the northern lan- 
guages. And this is still more visible in the next refine- 
ment, whiph consists in pronouncing the first syllable in 
a word that has many, and dismissing the rest, such as 
phizz^ hippSy moby pozZy repy and many more, when we 
are already overloaded with monosyllables, which are the 
disgrace of our language. Thus we cram one syllable, 
and cut off the rest, as the owl fattened her mice after 
she had bitten off their legs to prevent them from running 
away ; and if ours be the same reason for maiming our 
words, it will certainly answer the end ; for I am sure no 
other nation will desire to borrow them. Some words 
are hitherto but fairly split, and therefore only in their 
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way to perfection, as incog and plenipo : but in a short 
time it is to be hoped they will be further docked to inc 
and pleu. This reflection has made me of late years very 
impatient for a peace, which I believe would save the 
lives of many brave words, as well as men. The war has 
introduced abundance of polysyllables, which will never be 
able to live many more campaigns : speculations, opera- 
tions, preliminaries, ambassadors, pallisadoes, communi- 
cation, circumvallation, battalions : as numerous as they 
are, if they attack us too frequently in our coffee-houses, 
we shall certainly put them to flight, and cut oft^ the rear. 

“ The third refinement observable in the letter I send 
you consists in the choice of certain w<irds, invented by 
some pretty fellows, such as banter, bamboozle, country 
put, and kidney, as it is there applied ; some of which 
are now struggling for the vogue, and others are in 
possession of it. I have done my utmost for some 
years past to stop the progress of mob and barter, but 
have been plainly borne down by numbers, and betrayed 
by those who promised to assist me. 

“In the last place, you are to take notice of certain 
choice phrases scattered through the letter, some of 
them tolerable enough, until they were worn to rags by 
servile imitators: You might easily find them though 
they were not in a different print, and therefore I need 
not disturb them. 

“These are the false refinements in our style which 
you ought to correct : first, by argument and fair means ; 
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but if these fail, I think you are to make use of youi 
authority as Censor, and by an annual Index Expur ga 
torius expunge all words and phrases that are offensive t( 
good sense, and condemn those barbarous mutilations o 
vowels and syllables. In this last point the usual pre 
tence is, that they spell as they speak. A noble standarc 
for language ! to depend upon the caprice of even 
coxcomb who, because words are the clothing of oui 
thoughts, cuts them out and shapes them as he pleases 
and changes them oftener than his dress. I believe al 
reasonable people would be content that such refineri 
were more sparing in their words, and liberal in thei 
syllables : and upon this head I should be glad you wouk 
bestow some advice upon several young readers in ou 
churches, who, coming up from the university full fraugh 
with admiration of our town politeness, will needs correc 
the style of their prayer-books. In reading the Absolu 
tion, they^ are very careful to say pardons and absolves 
and in the prayer for the royal family, it must be endu 
'uni, enrich 'urn, prosper 'um, and bring 'um. Then ij 
their sermons they use all the modern terms of art 
sham, banter, mob, bubble, bully, cutting, shuffling, an( 
palming', all which, and many more of the like stamj 
as I have heard them often in the pulpit from sue] 
young sophisters, so I have read them in some of ‘thos 
sermons that have made most noise of late.’ The desigr 
it seems, is to avoid the dreadful imputation of pedant 
ry ; to show us that they know the town, understanc 
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men and manners, and have not been poring upon old 
unfashionable books in the university. 

“ I should be glad to see you the instrument of 
introducing into our style that simplicity which is the 
best and truest ornament of most things in life, which 
the politer age always aimed at in their building and 
dress, simplex munditiis, as well as in their productions 
of wit. It is manifest that all new affected modes of 
speech, whether borrowed from the court, the town, or 
the theatre, are the first perishing parts in an}' language ; 
and, as I could prove by many hundred instances, have 
been so in ours. The writings of Hooker, who was a 
country clergyman, and of Parsons the Jesuit, both in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, are in a style that, with 
very few allowances, would not offend any present 
reader, and are much more clear and intelligible than 
those of Sir Harry Wotton, Sir Robert Naunton, Osborn, 
Daniel the historian, and several others who w rote later ; 
but being men of the court, and affecting the phrases 
then in fashion, they are often either not to be understood, 
or appear perfectly ridiculous. 

“What remedies are to be applied to these evils I 
have not room to consider, having, I fear, already taken 
up most of your paper. Besides, I think it is our office 
only to represent abuses, and yours to redress them. I 
am, with great respect. Sir, 


“ Yours, &c. ” 
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A MEDITATION UPON A BROOMSTICK 

according to the style and manner of the Honourable 
Robert Boyle's Meditations 

THIS single stick, which you now behold ingloriously 
lying in that neglected corner, I once knew in a flourish- 
ing stater in a forest : it was full of sap, full of leaves, 
and full of boughs : but now, in vain does the busy 
art of man pretend to vie with nature, by tying that 
withered bundle of twigs to its sapless trunk : it is now, 
at best, b it the reverse of what it was, a tree turned 
upside down, the branches on the earth, and the root 
in the air ; it is now handled by every dirty wench, 
condemned to do her drudgery, and, by a capricious 
kind of fate, destined to make other things clean, and 
be nasty itself : at length, worn to the stumps in the 
service of the maids, it is either thrown out of doors, or 
condemned to the last use of kindling a fire. When I 
beheld this, I sighed, and said within myself, ‘Surely 
man is a broomstick !’ Nature sent him into the world 
strong and lusty, in a thriving condition, wearing his 
own hair on his head, the proper branches of this reason- 
ing vegetable, until the axe of intemperance has lopped 
off his green boughs, and left him a withered trunk : he 
then flies to art, and puts on a periwig, valuing himself 
upon an unnatural bundle of hairs (all covered with 
powder) , that never grew on his head : but now, should 
this our broomstick pretend to enter the scene, proud 
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of those birchen spoils it nevef bore, and all covered 
with dust, though the sweepings of the finest lady’s 
chamber, we should be apt to ridicule and despise its 
vanity, partial judges as we are of our own excellences 
and other men’s defaults! 

But a broomstick, perhaps you will say, is an emblem 
of a tree standing on its head ; and pray what is man but 
a topsy-turvy creature, his animal faculties perpetually 
mounted on his rational, his head where his heels should 
be, grovelling on the earth ? And yet, with all his faults, 
he sets up to be a universal reformer and corrector of* 
abuses, a remover of grievances, rakes into every slut’s 
corner of nature, bringing hidden corruption to the 
light, and raises a mighty dust where there was none 
before ; sharing deeply all the while in the very same 
pollutions he pretends to sweep away : his last days 
are spent in slavery to women, and generally deserving ; 
till, worn out to the stumps, like his brother besom, he 
is either kicked out of doors, or made use of to kindle 
flames for others to warm themselves by. 

RICHARD STEELE 
( 1672 - 1729 ) 

THE SPECTATOR CLUB 
THE first of our society is a gentleman of Worces- 
tershire, of an ancient descent, a baronet, his name Sir 
Roger de Coverley. His great-grandfather was inventor 
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of that famous country-dance which is called after him. 
All who know that shire are very well acquainted with 
the parts and merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman 
that is very singular in his behaviour, but his singu- 
larities proceed from his good sense, and are contra- 
dictions to the manners of the world, only as he thinks 
the world is in the wrong. However, this humour crea- 
tes him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness 
or obstinacy ; and his being unconfined to modes and 
forms makes him but the readier and more capable to 
please and oblige all who know him. When he is in 
town he lives in Soho Square. It is said he keeps him- 
self a bachelor by reason he was crossed in love by a 
perverse beautiful ‘widow of the next country to him. 
Before this disappointment. Sir Roger was what you 
call a fine gentleman, had often supped with my Lord 
Rochester and Sir George Etherage, fought a duel upon 
his first coming to town, and kicked bully Dawson in a 
public coffee-house for calling him youngster. But being 
ill-used by the above-mentioned widow, he was very se- 
rious for a year and a half ; and though, his temper being 
naturally jovial, he at last got over it, he grew careless 
of himself and never dressed afterwards. He continues 
to wear a coat and doublet of the same cut that were 
in fashion at the time of his repulse, which, in his 
merry humours, he tells us, has been in and out 
twelve times since he first wore it. It is said Sir 
Roger grew humble in his desires after he had forgot 
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bis cruel beauty, in so much that it is reported he 
has frequently offended with beggars and gypsies : but 
this is looked upon, by his friends, rather as matter of 
raillery than truth. He is now in his fifty-sixth year, 
cheerful, gay, and hearty ; keeps a good house both 
in town and country ; a great lover of mankind ; but 
there is such a mirthful cast in his behaviour, that he 
is rather beloved than esteemed. His tenants grow 
rich, his servants look satisfied, all the young women 
profess love to him, and the young men are glad of his 
company. When he comes into a house, h' calls the 
servants by their names, and talks all the way upstairs 
to a visit. I must not omit that Sir Roger is a justice 
of the quorum ; that he fills the chair at a quarter- 
session with great abilities, and three months ago 
gained universal applause, by explaining a passage in 
the Game Act. 

The gentleman next in esteem and authority among 
us is another bachelor, who is a member of the Inner 
Temple, a man of great probity, wit, and understanding ; 
but he has chosen his place of residence rather to obey 
the direction of an old humorsome father than in 
pursuit of his own inclinations. H6 was placed there 
to study the laws of the land, and is the most learned 
of any of the house in those of the stage. Aristotle 
and Longinus are much better understood by him than 
Littleton or Coke. The father sends up every post 
questions relating to marriage-articles, leases, and tenures, 
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in the neighbourhood ; all which questions he agrees 
with an attorney to answer and take care of in the lump. 
He is studying the passions themselves, when he should 
be inquiring into the debates among men which arise 
from them. He knows the argument of each of the 
orations of Demosthenes and Tully, but not one case in 
the reports of our own courts. No one ever took him 
for a fool ; but none, except his intimate friends, know 
he has a great deal of wit. This turn makes him at 
once both disinterested and agreeable. As few of his 
thoughts are drawn from business, they are most of 
them fit for conversation. His taste for books is a 
little too just for the age he lives in ; he has read all 
but approves of very few. His familiarity with the 
customs, manners, actions, and writings of the ancients, 
makes him a very delicate observer of what occurs to 
him in the present world. He is an excellent critic, and 
the time of the play is his hour of business ; exactly 
at five he passes through New-Inn, crosses through 
Russell-court, and takes a turn at Will’s till the play 
begins ; he has his shoes rubbed and his periwig 
powdered at the barber’s as you go into the Rose. It 
is for the good of the audience when he is at the play, 
for the actors have an ambition to please him. 

The person of next consideration is Sir Andrew 
Freeport, a merchant of great eminence in the city of 
London ; a person of indefatigable industry, strong 
reason, and great experience. His notions of trade are 
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noble and generous, and (as every rich man has usually 
some sly way of jesting, which would make no great 
figure were he not a rich man) he calls the sea the 
British Common. He is acquainted with commerce in 
all its parts, and will tell you that it is a stupid and 
barbarous way to extend dominion by arms ; for true 
power is to be got by arts and industry. He will 
often argue that, if this part of our trade were well 
cultivated, we should gain from one nation ; and if 
another, from another. I have heard him prove that 
diligence makes more lasting acquisitions than valour, 
and that sloth has ruined more nations than the sword. 
He abounds in several frugal maxims, amongst which 
the greatest favourite is, “A penny saved is a penny 
got.” A general trader of good sense is pleasanter 
company than a general scholar ; and Sir Andrew having 
a natural unaffected eloquence, the perspicuity of his 
discourse gives the same pleasure that wit would in 
another man. He has made his fortune himself ; and 
says that England may he richer than other kingdoms 
by as plain methods as he himself is richer than other 
men ; though at the same time I can say this of him, 
that there is not a point in the compass but blows home 
a ship in which he is an owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits Captain 
Sentry, a gentleman of great courage, good understand- 
ing, but invincible modesty. He is one of those 
that deserve very well, but are very awkward at 
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their talents within the observation of such as should 
take notice of them. He was some years a captain, 
and behaved himself with great gallantry in several 
engagements and at several sieges ; but having a small 
estate of his own, and being next heir to Sir Roger, 
he has quitted a way of life in which no man can 
rise suitably to his merit, who is not something of a 
courtier as well as a soldier. I have heard him often 
lament that, in a profession where merit is placed in so 
conspicuous a view, impudence should get the better of 
modesty. When he has talked to this purpose, I never 
heard him make a sour expression, but frankly confess 
that he lett the world, because he was not fit for it. A 
strict honesty and an even regular behaviour are in them- 
selves obstacles to him that must press through crowds, 
who endeavour at the same end with himself, the favour 
of a commander. He will, however, in his way of talk 
excuse generals for not disposing according to men’s 
desert, or enquiring into it ; for, says he, that great 
man who has a mind to help me has as many to break 
through to come to me as I have to come at him : there- 
fore he will conclude that the man who would make a 
figure, especially in a military way, must get over all false 
modesty, and assist his patron against the importunity 
of other pretenders, by a proper assurance in his own 
vindication. He says it is a civil cowardice to be back- 
ward in asserting what you ought to expect, as it is a 
military fear to be slow in attacking when it is your 
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duty. With this candour does the gentleman speak of 
himself and others. The same frankness runs through 
all his conversation. The military part of his life has 
furnished him with many adventures, in the relation of 
which he is very agreeable to the company ; for he is 
never overbearing, though accustomed to command 
men in the utmost degree below him ; nor ever too 
obsequious, from an habit of obeying men highly above 
him. 

But that our society may not appear a set of humour- 
ists, unacquainted with the gallantries and pleasures of 
the age, we h?ive amongst us the gallant Will Honeycomb, 
a gentleman who, according to his years, snould be in 
the decline of his life ; but having ever been very careful 
of his person, and always had a very easy fortune, time 
has made but a very litte impression, either by wrinkles 
on his forehead, or traces on his brain. His person is 
well turned, and of a good height. He is very ready at 
that sort of discourse with which men usually entertain 
women. He has all his life dressed very well, and 
remembers habits as others do men. He can smile 
when one speaks to him, and laughs easily. He knows 
the history of every mode, and can inform you from 
which of the French king’s wenches our wives and 
daughters had this manner of curling their hair, that way 
of placing their hoods ; whose frailty was covered by such 
a sort of petticoat, and whose vanity to show her foot 
made that part of the dress so short in such a year. In 
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a word, all his conversation and knowledge have been in 
the female world. As other men of his age will take 
notice to you what such a minister said upon such and 
such an occasion, he will tell you when the Duke of 
Monmouth danced at court, such a woman was then 
smitten, another was taken with him at the head of his 
troop in the park. In all these important relations, he 
has ever about the same time received a kind glance, or 
a blow of a fan from some celebrated beauty, mother of the 
present Lord Such-a-one. If you speak of a young com- 
moner tha^ said a lively thing in the House, he starts up, 
“ He has good blood in his veins ; Tom Mirable begot 
him ; the rogue cheated me in that affair ; that young 
fellow’s mother used me more like a dog than any 
woman I ever made advances to ”. This way of talking 
of his very much enlivens the conversation among us of 
a more sedate turn, and I find there is not one of the 
company, but myself, who rarely speak at all, but speaks 
of him as of that sort of man who is usually called a 
well-bred fine gentleman. To conclude his character, 
where women are not concerned, he is an honest worthy 
man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him, whom I 
am next to speak of, as one of our company ; for he 
visits us but seldom, but when he does, it adds to every 
man else a new enjoyment of himself. He is a clergy- 
man, a very philosophic man, of general learning, great 
sanctity of life, and the most exact good breeding. He 
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has the misfortune to be of a very weak constitution, and 
consequently cannot accept of such cares and business 
as preferments in his function would oblige him to ; he 
is therefore among divines what a chamber-counsellor is 
among lawyers. The probity of his mind, and the integ- 
rity of his life, create him , followers, as being eloquent 
or loud advances others. He seldom introduces the sub- 
ject he speaks upon ; but we are so far gone in years 
that he observes, when he is among us, an earnestness 
to have him fall on some divine topic, which he always 
treats with much authority, as one who has no interest 
in this world, as one who is hastening to the object of 
all his wishes, and conceives hope from his decays and 
infirmities. These are my ordinary companions. 

SIR ROGER AND THE WIDOW 
IN my first description of the company in which I 
pass most of my time, it may be remembered that I men- 
tioned a great affliction which my friend Sir Roger had 
met with in his youth, — which was no less than a disap- 
pointment in love. It happened this evening that we 
fell into a very pleasing walk at a distance from his 
house. As soon as we came into it, “ It is,” quoth the 
good old man, looking round him with a smile, “ very 
hard that any part of my land should be settled upon 
one who has used me so ill as the perverse widow did ; 
and yet I am sure I could not see a sprig of any bough 
of this whole walk of trees, but I should reflect upon 
her and her severity. She has certainly the finest hand 
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of any woman in the world. You are to know this was 
the place wherein I used to muse upon her ; and by that 
custom I can never come into it, but the same tender 
sentiments revive in my mind, as if I had actually walked 
with that beautiful creature under these shades. I have 
been fool enough to carve her name on the bark of seve- 
ral of these trees ; so unhappy is the condition of men 
in love to attempt the removing of their passion by the 
methods which serve only to imprint it deeper. She 
has certainly the finest hand of any woman in the world.” 

Here followed a profound silence ; and I was not 
displeased to observe my friend falling so naturally into 
a discourse which I had ever before taken notice he 
industriously avoided. After a very long pause, he en- 
tered upon an account of this great circumstance in his 
life, with an air which I thought raised my idea of him 
above what I had ever had before ; and gave me the 
picture of that cheerful mind of his before it received 
that stroke which has ever since affected his words and 
actions. But he went on as follows : 

“ I came to my estate in my twenty-second year, and 
resolved to follow the steps of the most worthy of my 
ancestors who have inhabited this spot of earth before 
me, in all the methods of hospitality and good neighbour- 
hood, for the sake of my fame, and in country sports 
and recreations, for the sake of my health. In my 
twenty-third year, I was obliged to serve as Sheriff of 
the county; and in my servants, officers, and whole 
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equipage, indulged the pleasure of a young man (who 
did not think ill of his own person) in taking that 
public occasion of showing my figure and behaviour to ad- 
vantage. You may easily imagine to yourself what appear- 
ance I made, who am pretty tall, rid well, and was very 
well dressed, at the head of a whole county, with music 
before me, a feather in my hat, and my horse well bitted. 
I can assure you I was not a little pleased with the kind 
looks and glances I had from all the balconies and windows, 
as I rode to the hall where the assizes were held. But 
when I came there, a beautiful creature in a widow’s ha- 
bit sat in court to hear the event of a cause concerning her 
dower. This commanding creature (who was bom for 
destruction of all who behold her) put on such a resig- 
nation in her countenance, and bore the whispers of all 
around the court with such a pretty uneasiness, I warrant 
you, and then recovered herself from one eye to another, 
till she was perfectly confused by meeting something 
so wistful in all she encountered, that at last, with a mur- 
rain to her, she cast her bewitching eye upon me. I no 
sooner met it but I bowed like a great surprised booby ; 
and, knowing her cause to be the first which came on, I 
cried, like a captivated calf as I was, ‘Make way for the 
defendant’s witnesses’! This sudden partiality made all the 
county immediately see the sheriff also was become a slave 
to the fine widow. During the time her cause was upon trial, 
she behaved herself, I warrant you, with such a deep at- 
tention to her business, took opportunities to have billets 
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handed to her counsel, then would be in such a pretty 
confusion, occasioned, you must know, by acting before 
so much company, that not only I but the whole court was 
prejudiced in her favour ; and all that the next heir to her 
husband had to urge was thought so groundless and frivo- 
lous that, when it came to her counsel to reply, there was 
not half so much said as every one besides in the court, 
thought he could have urged to her advantage. You must 
understand, sir, this perverse woman is one of those unac- 
countable creatures that secretly rejoice in the admiration 
of men, bi t indulge themselves in no further consequences. 
Hence it is that she has ever had a train of admirers, 
and she removes from her slaves in town to those in the 
country according to the seasons of the year. She is a 
reading lady, and far gone in the pleasures, of friendship ; 
she is always accompanied by a confidante, who is witness 
to her daily protestations against our sex, and consequent- 
ly a bar to her first steps towards love, upon the strength 
of her own maxims and declarations. 

“However, I must neds say, this accomplished mis- 
tress of mine has distinguished me above the rest, and has 
been known to declare Sir Roger de Coverley was the 
tamest and most humane of all the brutes in the country. 
I was told she said so by one who thought he rallied me ; 
but, upon the strength of this slender encouragement of 
being thought least detestable, I made new liveries, new- 
paired my coach-horses, sent them all to town to be bitted 
and taught to throw their legs well and move all together, 
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before I pretended to cross the country and wait upon her. 
As soon as I thought my retinue suitable to the character 
of my fortune and youth, I set out from hence to make my 
addresses. The particular skill of this lady has ever been 
to inflame your wishes, and yet command respect. To make 
her mistress of this art, she has a greater share of know- 
ledge, wit, and good sense than is usual even among men 
of merit. Then she is beautiful beyond the race of women. 
If you won’t let her go on with a certain artifice with 
her eyes, and the skill of beauty, she will arm herself 
with her real charms, and strike you with .-dmiration 
instead of desire. It is certain that, if you were to behold 
the whole woman, there is that dignity in her aspect, that 
composure in her motion, that complacency in her manner, 
that if her form makes you hope, her merit makes you 
fear. But then again, she is such a desperate scholar that 
no country gentleman can approach her without being a 
jest. As I was going to tell you, when I came to her 
house I was admitted to her presence with great civility; 
at the same time she placed herself to be first seen by me 
in such an attitude, as I think you call the posture of a 
picture, that she discovered new charms, and I at last 
came towards her with such an awe as made me speech- 
less. This she no sooner observed but she made her ad- 
vantage of it, and began a discourse to me concerning love 
and honour, as they both are followed by pretenders, had 
and the real votaries to them. When she had discussed these 
points in a discourse, which I verily believe was as learned 
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as the best philosopher in Europe could possibly make, 
she asked me whether she was so happy as to fall in with 
my sentiments on these important particulars. Her con- 
fidante sat by her, and upon my being in the last confusion 
and silence, this malicious aid of hers, turning to her, says, 
‘I am very glad to observe Sir Roger pauses upon this 
subject, and seems resolved to deliver all his sentiments 
upon the matter when he pleases to speak.’ They both 
kept their countenances, and after I had sat half an hour 
meditating how to behave before such profound casuists, 
I rose uf and took my leave. Chance has since that 
time thrown me very often in her way, and she as often 
has directed a discourse to me which I do not understand. 
This barbarity has kept me ever at a distance from the 
most beautiful object my eyes ever beheld. It is thus 
also she deals with all mankind, and you must make love to 
her as you would conquer the sphinx, by posing her. 
But were she like other women, and that there were any 
talking t'^ her, how constant must the pleasure of that man 
be who could converse with a creature — But, after all, 
you may be sure her heart is fixed on some one or other ; 
and yet I have been credibly informed — but who can be- 
lieve half that is said ? After she had done speaking to 
me, she put her hand to her bosom and adjusted her tucker. 
Then she cast her eyes a little down, upon my beholding 
her too earnestly. They say she sings excellently : her voice 
in her ordinary speech has something in it inexpressibly 
sweet. You must know I dined with her at a public table 
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the day after I first saw her, and she helped me to some 
tansy in the eye of all the gentleman in the country : she 
has certainly the finest hand of any woman in the world. 
I can assure you, sir, were you to behold her, you would 
be in the same condition ; for, as her speech is music, her 
form is angelic. But I find I grow irregular while I am 
talking of her ; but indeed it would be stupidity to be 
unconcerned at such perfection. Oh, the excellent creature ! 
she is as inimitable to all women as she is inaccessible to 
all men.” 

I found my friend begin to rave, and insensibly led 
him towards the house, that we might be joined by some 
other company ; and am convinced that the widow is the 
secret cause of all that inconsistency which appears in 
some part of my friend’s discourse. Though he has so 
much command of himself as not directly to mention her, 
yet, according to that of Martial, which one knows not 
how to render in English, Dum tacet hanc loquitur. 
I shall end this paper with that whole epigram, which 
represents with much humour my honest friend’s condi 
tion. 

Quicquid agit Rufus nihil est nisi Nacvia Rufo ; 

Si gaudet, si ftet, si tacet, hanc loquitur : 

Caenat, propinat, poscit, negat, annuit, una est, 

Naevia ; si non sit Naevia, mutus erit. 

Scriberei hesterna patri cum luce salutem, 

Naevia lux, inquit, "'Naevia! lumen ave. 
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“Let Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit or walk, 

Still he can nothing but of Naevia talk ; 

Let him eat, drink, ask questions, or dispute, 

Still he must speak of Naevia, or be mute ; 

He writ to his father, ending with this line, 

“l am, my lovely Naevia, ever thine.” 

TRUE LOVE 

“Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.” — Juv. sat. 

THE imposition of honest names and words upon 
improper subjects has made so regular a confusion 
among us, that we are apt to sit down with our errors, 
well enough satisfied with the methods we are fallen into, 
without attempting to deliver ourselves from the tyranny 
under which we are reduced by such innovations. Of 
all the laudable motives of human life, none have suffered 
so much in this kind, as love ; under which revered name 
a brutal desire called lust is frequently concealed and 
admitted ; though they differ as much as a matron from 
a prostitute, or a companion from a buffoon. Philander 
the other day was bewailing this misfortune with much 
indignation, and upbraided me for having some 
time since quoted these excellent lines of the satirist : 

“To an exact perfection they have brought 
The action love, the passion is forgot.” 

“ How could you,” said he, “ leave such a hint so 
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coldly ? How could Aspasia and Sempronia enter into 
your imagination at the same time, and you never declare 
to us the different receptions you gave them ?” 

The figures which the ancient mythologists and poets 
put upon love and lust in their writings are very instruc- 
tive. Love is a beauteous blind child, adorned with a 
quiver and a bow, which he plays with, and shoots around 
him, without design or direction ; to intimate to us that 
the person has no intention to give us the anxieties we 
meet with, but that the beauties of a worthy object are 
like the charms of a lovely infant ; they cannot but attract 
your concern and fondness, though the child so regarded 
is as insensible of the value you put upon it as it is that 
it deserves your benevolence. On the other side, the 
sages figured lust in the form of a satyr ; of shape, part 
human, part bestial ; to signify that the followers of it 
prostitute the reason of a man to pursue the appetites 
of a beast. This satyr is made to haunt the paths and 
coverts of the wood nymphs and shepherdesses, to lurk 
on the banks of rivulets, and watch the purling streams, 
as the resorts of retired virgins ; to show that lawless 
desire tends chiefly to prey upon innocence, and has 
something so unnatural in it, that it hates its own make, 
and shuns the object it loved, as soon as it has made it 
like itself. Love, therefore, is a child that complains 
and bewails its inability to help itself, and weeps for 
assistance, without an immediate reflection or knowledge 
of the food it wants : Lust, a watchful thief, which 
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seizes its prey, and lays snares for its own relief, and its 
principal object being innocence, it never robs, but it 
murders at the same time. 

From this idea of a Cupid and a satyr, we may settle 
our notions of these different desires, and accordingly 
rank their followers. Aspasia must, therefore, be allow- 
ed to be the first of the beauteous order of love, whose 
unaffected freedom and conscious innocence give her 
the attendance of the graces in all her actions. That 
awful distance which we bear toward her in all our 
thoughts of her, and that cheerful familiarity with which 
we approach her, are certain instances of her being the 
truest object of love of any of her sex. In this accom- 
plished lady love is the constant effect, because it is 
never the design. Yet, though her mien carries much 
more invitation than command, to behold her is an im- 
mediate check to loose behaviour ; and to love her is a 
liberal education ; for, it being the nature of all love to 
create an imitation of the beloved person in the lover, a 
regard for Aspasia naturally produces decency of man- 
ners, and good conduct of life in her admirers. If there- 
fore, the giggling Leucippe could but see her train of 
fops assembled, and Aspasia move by them, she would 
be mortified at the veneration with which she is beheld, 
even by Leucippe’s own unthinking equipage, whose pas- 
sions have long taken leave of their understandings. 

As charity is esteemed a conjunction of the good 
qualities necessary to a virtuous man, so love is the hap- 
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py composition of all the accomplishments that make a 
fine gentleman. The motive of a man’s life is seen in 
all his actions ; and such as hhve the beauteous boy,' for 
their inspirer, have a simplicity of behaviour, and a cer- 
tain evenness of desire, which bums like the lamp of 
life in their bosoms ; while they who are instigated by 
the satyr are ever tortured by jealousies of the object of 
their wishes ; often desire what they scorn, and as often 
consciously and knowingly embrace where they are mu- 
tually indifferent. 

THE UGLY CLUB 

A visage rough, 

Deform’d, unfeatur’u. 

Dryden 

SINCE our persons are not of our own making, 
when they are such as appear defective or uncomely, it 
is, methinks, an honest and laudable fortitude to dare to 
be ugly ; at least to keep ourselves from being abashed 
with a consciousness of imperfections which we cannot 
help, and in which there is no guilt. I would not de- 
fend a haggard beau for passing away much time at a 
glass, and giving softness and languishing graces to de- 
formity : all I intend is, that we ought to be contented 
with our countenance and shape, so far as never to give 
ourselves an uneasy reflection on that subject. It is to 
the ordinary people, who are not accustomed to make 
very proper re marks on any occasion, matter of great 
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jest if a man enters with a prominent pair of shoulders 
into an assembly, or is distinguished by an expansion of 
mouth, or obliquity of aspect. It is happy for a man 
that has any of these oddnesses about him, if he can be 
as merry upon himself as others are apt to be upon that 
occasion. When he can possess himself with such a 
cheerfulness, women and children, who are at first 
frightened at him, will afterwards be as much pleased 
with him. As it is barbarous in others to rally him for 
natural defects, it is extremely agreeable when he can 
jest upon himself for them. 

Madame Maintenon’s first husband was an hero in 
this kind, and has drawn many pleasantries from the 
irregularity of his shape, which he describes as very 
much resembling the letter Z. He diverts himself like- 
wise by representing to his reader the make of an engine 
and pulley, with which he used to take off his hat. 
When there happens to be anything ridiculous in a 
visage, and the owner of it thinks it an aspect of dignity, 
he must be of very great quality to be exempt from 
raillery. The best expedient, therefore, is to be plea- 
sant upon himself. Prince Harry and Falstaff, in 
Shakespeare, have carried the ridicule upon fat and lean 
as far as it will go. Falstaff is humorously called wool- 
sack, bedpresser, and hill of flesh ; Harry, a starveling, 
an elf skin, a sheath, a bow-case, and a tuck. There is, 
in several incidents of the conversation between them, 
the jest still kept up upon the person. Great tender- 
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ness and sensibility in this point is one of the 
greatest weaknesses of self-love. For my own part, 

I am a little unhappy in the mould of my face, which 
is not quite so long as it is broad. Whether this might 
not partly arise from my opening my mouth much 
seldomer than other people, and by consequence not so 
much lengthening the fibres of my visage, I am not at 
leisure to determine. However it be, I have been often 
put out of countenance by the shortness of my face, and 
was formerly at great pains in concealing it by wearing a 
periwig with a high fore-top, and letting my beard grow. 
But now I have thoroughly got over this delicacy, and 
could be contented with a much shorter, provided it might 
qualify me for a member of the merry club, which the 
following letter gives me an account of. I have received 
it from Oxford, cind as it abounds with the spirit of mirth 
and good humour, which is natural to that place, I shall 
set it down word for word as it came to me. 

“ Most Profound Sir, 

“ Having been very well entertained, in the last of your 
speculations that I have yet seen, by your specimen upon 
clubs, which I therefore hope you will continue, I shall 
take the liberty to furnish you with a brief account of 
such a one as, perhaps, you have not seen in all your 
travels, unless it was your fortune to touch upon some of 
the woody parts of the African continent, in your voyage 
to or from Grand Cairo. There have arose in this univer- 
sity (long since you left us without saying anything) 
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several of these inferior hebdomadal societies, as the 
Punning Club, the Witty Club, and, amongst the rest, 
the Handsome Club ; as a burlesque upon which, a certain 
merry species that seem to have come into the world in 
masquerade, for some years last past have associated them- 
selves together, and assumed the name of the Ugly Club. 
This ill-favoured fraternity consists of a president and 
twelve fellows ; the choice of which is not confined by 
patent to any particular foundation (as St. John’s men 
would have the world believe, and have therefore erected 
a separate society within themselves) , but liberty is left 
to elect from any school in Great Britain, provided the 
candidates be within the rules of the club, as set forth in 
a table entitled, ‘Tne Act of Deformity,’ a clause or two 
of which I shall transmit to you. 

“ ‘I. That no person whatsoever shall be admitted 
without a visible queerity in his aspect, or peculiar cast of 
countenance ; of which the president and officers for the 
time being are to determine, and the president to have 
the casting voice. 

“ ‘II. That a singular regard be had upon examination 
to the gibbosity of the gentlemen that offer themselves 
as founder’s kinsmen ; or to the obliquity of their figure, 
in what sort soever. 

“ ‘III. That if the quantity of any man’s nose be 
eminently miscalculated, whether as to length or breadth, 
he shall have a just pretence to be elected. 
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“‘Lastly, That if there shall be two or more competitors 
for the same vacancy, caeteris paribus, he that has the 
thickest skin to have the preference. 

“ Every fresh member, upon his first night, is to enter- 
tain the company with a dish of cod-fish, and a speech in 
praise of Aesop, whose portraiture they have in full propor- 
tion, or rather disproportion, over the chimney ; and their 
design is, as soon as their funds are sufficient, to purchase 
the heads of Thersites, Duns Scotus, Scarron, Hudibras, 
and the old gentleman in Oldham, with all the celebrated 
ill-faces of antiquity, as furniture for the club-room. 

“ As they have always been professed admirers of the 
other sex, so they unanimously declare that they will give 
all possible encouragement to such as will take the benefit 
of the statute, though none yet have appeared to do it. 

“ The worthy president, who is their most devoted 
champion, has lately shown me two copies of verses, com- 
posed by a gentleman of his society ; the first, a congra- 
tulatory ode, inscribed to Mrs. Touchwood, upon the loss 
of her two foreteeth ; the other, a panegyric upon Mrs. 
Andiron’s left shoulder. Mrs. Vizard, he says, since the 
small-pox, has grown tolerably ugly, and a top toast in the 
club ; but I never heard him so lavish of his fine things 
as upon old Nell Trot, who constantly officiates at their 
table ; her he even adores and extols as the very counter- 
part of Mother Shipton ; in short, Nell, says he, is one of 
the extraordinary works of nature ; but as for complexion, 
shape, and features, so valued by others, they are all mere 
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outside and symmetry, which is his aversion. Give me 
leave to add that the president is a facetious, pleasant 
gentleman, and never more so than when he has got (as 
he calls them) his dear mummers about him ; and he often 
protests it does him good to meet a fellow with a right 
genuine grimace in his air (which is so agreeable in the 
generality of the French nation); and, as an instance of 
his sincerity in this particular, he gave me a sight of a 
list in his pocket-book of all this class, who for these five 
years have fallen under his observation, with himself at 
the head of them, and in the rear (as one of a promising 
and improving aspect) , Sir, 

“Your obliged and humble servant, 
ALEXANDER CARBUNCLE, 

“Oxford, March 12, 1710’ 

JOSEPH ADDISON 
( 1672 - 1719 ) 

THE POLITICAL UPHOLSTERER 
THERE lived some years since, within my neighbour- 
hood, a verj' grave person, an upholsterer, who seemed 
a man of more than ordinary application to business. He 
was a very early riser, and was often abroad two or three 
hours before any of his neighbours. He had a particular 
carefulness in the knitting of his brows, and a kind of 
impatience in all his motions, that plainly discovered he 
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was always intent on matters of importance. Upon my 
inquiry into his life and conversation, I found him to be 
the greatest newsmonger in our quarter ; that he rose 
before day to read the Postman ; and that he would take 
two or three turns to the other end of the town before his 
neighbours were up, to see if there were any Dutch mails 
come in. He had a wife and several children ; but was 
much more inquisitive to know what passed in Poland 
than in his own family, and was in greater pain and 
anxiety of mind for King Augustus’s welfare than that of 
his nearest relations. He looked extremely thin in a 
dearth of news, and never enjoyed himself in a westerly 
wind. This indefatigable kind of life was the ruin of his 
shop ; for about the time that his favourite prince left the 
crown of Poland, he broke and disappeared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of my 
mind, till about three days ago, as I was walking in St. 
James’s Park, I heard somebody at a distance hemming 
after me ; and who should it be but my old neighbour the 
upholsterer ? I saw he was reduced to extreme Ipoverty, by 
certain shabby superfluities in his dress ; for, notwith- 
standing that it was a very sultry day for the time of the 
year, he wore a loose greatcoat and a muff, with a long 
campaign wig out of curl ; to which he had added the orna- 
ment of a pair of black garters buckled under the knee. 
Upon his coming up to me, I was going to inquire into his 
present circumstances, but was prevented by his asking 
me, with a w'hisper, whether the last letters brought 
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any accounts that one might rely upon from Bender. I 
told him none that I had heard of ; and asked him 
whether he had yet married his eldest daughter. He 
told me no. “ But pray,” says he, “tell me sincerely, 
what are your thoughts of the king of Sweden ?” for 
though his wife and children were starving, I found his 
chief concern at present was for this great monarch. 
I told him that I looked upon him as one of the first 
heroes of the age. “ But pray,” says he, “ do you think 
there is anything in the story of the wound?” And 
finding me surprised at the question, “ Nay says he, 
“ I only propose it to you.” I answered that I thought 
there was no reason to doubt of it. “ But why in the 
heel,” says he, “ more than in any other part of the 
body?” “ Because,” said I, “the bullet chanced to light 
there.” 

This extraordinary dialogue was no sooner ended, 
but he began to launch out into a long dissertation upon 
the affairs of the north; and after having spent some 
time on them, he told me he was in a great perplexity 
how to reconcile the Supplement with the English Post., 
and had been just now examining what the other papers 
say upon the same subject. “ The Daily Courant,” says 
he,“ has these words: ‘ We have advices from very good 
hands, that a certain prince has some matters of great 
importance under consideration’. This is very mysterious: 
but the Postboy leaves us more in the dark, for he tells 
us that there are private intimations of measures taken 
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by a certain prince, which time will bring to light. 
Now the Postman who vsed to be very clear, refers 
to the same news in these words: ‘ The late conduct of 
a certain prince affords great matter of speculation.’ ” 
“This certain prince,’’ says the upholsterer, “whom 

they are so cautious of naming, I take to be ” Upon 

which, though there was nobody near us, he whispered 
something in my ear, which I did not hear, or think 
worthy my while to make him repeat. 

We were now got to the upper end of the Mall, where 
were three or four very odd fellows sitting together upon 
the bench. These I found were all of them politicians, 
who used to sun themselves in that place every day 
about dinnertime. Observing them to be curiosities 
in this kind, and my friend’s acquaintance, I sat down 
among them. 

The chief politician of the bench was a great 
asserter of paradoxes. He told us, with a seeming 
concern, that by some news he had lately read from 
Muscovy, it appeared to him that there was a storm 
gathering in the Black Sea, which might in time do 
hurt to the naval forces of this nation. To this he 
added, that for his part he could not wish to see the 
Turk driven out of Europe, which he believed could not 
but be prejudicial to our woollen manufacture. He then 
told us that he looked upon the extraordinary revolutions 
which had lately happened in those parts of the world to 
have risen chiefly from two persons who were not mu ch 
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talked of; “ and those, ” says he, “ are Prince Menzikoff 
and the Duchess of Mirandola.” He backed his assertions 
with so many broken hints, and such a show of depth 
and wisdom that we gave ourselves up to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point which 
seldom escapes a knot of true-born Englishmen : Whether 
in case of a religious war, the Protestants would not be 
too strong for the Papists ? This we unanimously deter- 
mined on the Protestant side. One who sat on my right 
hand, and, as I found by his discourse, had been in the 
West Indies, assured us that it would be a very easy 
matter for the Protestants to beat the Pope at sea ; and 
added that whenever such a war does break out, it must 
turn to the good of the Leeward Islands. Upon this, one 
who sat at the end of the bench, and, as I afterwards 
found, was the geographer of the company, said, that in 
case the Papists should drive the Protestants from these 
parts of Europe, when the worst came to the worst, it 
would be impossible to beat them out of Norway and 
Greenland, provided the northern crowns held together, 
and the Czar of Muscovy stand neuter. 

He further told us for our comfort that there were 
vast tracts of land about the Pole, inhabited neither by 
Protestants nor Papists, and of greater extent than all 
the Roman Catholic dominions in Europe. 

When he had fully discussed this point, my friend 
the upholsterer began to exert himself upon the present 
negotiations of peace, in which he deposed princes, settled 
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the bounds of kingdoms, and balanced the power of 
Europe, with great justice and impartiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and was 
going away, but had not gone thirty yards before the 
upholsterer hemmed again after me. Upon his advancing 
towards me, with a whisper, I expected to hear some 
secret piece of news which he had not thought fit to 
communicate to the bench, but instead of that, he desired 
me in my ear to lend him half a crown. In compassion 
to so needy a statesman, and to dissipate the confusion I 
found he was in, I told him, if he pleased, I would give 
him five shillings, to receive five pounds of him when the 
great Turk was driven out of Constantinople, which he 
very readily accepted, but not before he had laid down to 
me the impossibility of such an event as the affairs of 
Europe now stand. 

FANS 

DO not know whether to call the following letter a 
satire upon coquettes, or a representation of their several 
fantastical accomplishments, or what other title to give 
it ; but, as it is, I shall communicate it to the public. It 
will sufficiently explain its own intentions, so that I shall 
give it my reader at length, without either preface or 
postscript 

“ Mr. Sectactor, 

“ Women are armed with fans as men with swords, 
and sometimes do more execution with them. To the 
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end therefore that ladies may be entire mistresses of the 
weapons which they bear, I have erected an academy for 
the training up of young women in the exercise of the 
fan, according to the most fashionable airs and motions 
that are now practised at court. The ladies who carry 
fans under me are drawn up twice a day in my great 
hall, where they are instructed in the use of their arms, 
and exercised by the following words of command : — 
Handle your fans, Unfurl your fans, Discharge your fans. 
Ground your fans, Recover your fans. Flutter your fans. 
By the right observation of these few plain words of 
command, a woman of a tolerable genius, who will apply 
herself diligently to her exercise for the space of but one 
half-year, shall be able to give her fan all the graces that 
can possibly enter into that little modish machine. 

“ But to the end that my readers may form to them- 
selves a right notion of this exercise, I beg leave to explain 
it to them in all its parts. When my female regiment is 
drawn up in array, with every one her weapon in her 
hand, upon my giving the word to Handle their fans, 
each of them shakes her fan at me with a smile, then 
gives her right-hand woman a tap upon the shoulder, then 
presses her lips with the extremity of her fan, then lets 
her arms fall in an easy motion, and stands in readiness 
to receive the next word of command. All this is done 
with a close fan, and is generally learned in the first week. 

“ The next motion is that of unfurling the fan, in 
which are comprehended several little flirts and vibrations. 
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as also gradual and deliberate openings, with many 
voluntary fallings asunder in the fan itself, that are seldom 
learned under a month’s practice. This part of the exer- 
cise pleases the spectators more than any other, as it 
discovers on a sudden an infinite number of cupids, gar- 
lands, altars, birds, beasts, rainbows, and the like agree- 
able figures, that display themselves to view, whilst every 
one in the regiment holds a picture in her hand. 

“ Upon my giving the word to Discharge their fans, 
they give one general crack that they may be heard at a 
considerable distance when the wind sits fair. This is 
one of the most difficult parts of the exercise, but I have 
several ladies with me, who at their first entrance could 
not give a pop loud enough to be heara at the farther end 
of a room, who can now discharge a fan in such a manner, 
that it shall make a report like a pocket-pistol. I have 
likewise taken care (in order to hinder young women 
from letting off their fans in wrong places or on unsuit- 
able occasions) to show upon what subject the crack of a 
fan may come in properly : I have likewise invented a 
fan, with which a girl of sixteen, by the help of a little 
wind which is inclosed about one of the largest sticks, 
can make as loud a crack as a woman of fifty with an 
ordinary fan. 

“ When the fans are thus discharged, the word of 
command in course is to Ground their fans. This teaches 
a lady to quit her fan gracefully when she throws it aside 
in order to take up a pack of cards, adjust a curl of hair, 
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replace a falling pin, or apply herself to any other matter 
of importance. This part of the exercise, as it only con- 
sists in tossing a fan with an air upon a long table 
(which stands by for that purpose) , may be learned in 
two days’ time as well as in a twelvemonth.” 

“ When my female regiment is thus disarmed, I 
generally let them walk about the room for some tjme ; 
when on a sudden (like ladies that look upon their watches 
after a long visit) they all of them hasten to their arms, 
catch them up in a hurry, and place themselves in their 
proper stations upon my calling out. Recover your fans. 
This part of the exercise is not difficult, provided a woman 
applies her thoughts to it.” 

“ The fluttering of the fan is the last, and indeed the 
masterpiece of the whole exercise ; but if a lady does not 
misspend her time, she may make herself mistress of it 
in three months. I generally lay aside the dog-days and 
the hot time of the summer for the teaching of this part 
of the exercise ; for as soon as ever I pronounce Flutter 
your fans, the place is filled with so many zephyrs and 
gentle breezes as are very refreshing in that season of the 
year, though they might be dangerous to ladies of a ten- 
der constitution in any other. 

“There is an infinite variety of motions to be made 
use of in the flutter of a fan. There is the angry flutter, 
the modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused 
flutter, the merry flutter, and the amorous flutter. Not to 
be tedious, there is scarce any motion in the mind which 

4 
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does not produce a suitable agitation in the fan ; insomuch, 
that if I only see the fan of a disciplined lady, I know very 
well whether she laughs, frowns, or blushes. I have seen 
a fan so very angry, that it would have been dangerous 
for the absent lover who provoked it to have come within 
the wind of it ; and at other times so very languishing, 
that I have been glad for the lady’s sake the lover was at 
sufficient distance from it. I need not add, that a fan is 
either a prude or coquette, according to the nature of the 
person who bears it. To conclude my letter, I must ac- 
quaint you that I have from my own observations compiled 
a little treatise for the use of my scholars, entitled. The 
Passions of the Fan ; which I will communicate to you ; if 
you think it may be of use to the public. I shall have a 
general review on Thursday next ; to which you shall be 
very welcome if you will honour it with your presence. 

“ I am, etc. 

“ P. S. I teach young gentlemen the whole art of gal- 
lanting a fan. 

“ N. B. I have several little plain fans made for this 
use, to avoid expense.” 

ON ASKING ADVICE ON AFFAIRS OF LOVE 

IT is an old observation, which has been made of politi- 
cians who would rather ingratiate themselves with their 
sovereign, than promote his real service, that they accom- 
modate their counsels to his inclinations and advise him 
to such actions only as his heart is naturally set upon. 
The privy-counsellor of one in love must observe the same 
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conduct, unless he would forfeit the friendship of the 
person who desires his advice. I have known several odd 
cases of this nature. Hipparchus was going to marry a 
common woman, but being resolved to do nothing without 
the advice of his friend Philander, he consulted him upon 
the occasion. Philander told him his mind freely, and 
represented his mistress to him in such strong colours, 
that the next morning be received a challenge for his pains, 
and before twelve o’clock was run through the body by the 
man who had asked his advice. Celia was more prudent 
on the like occasion : she desired Leonilla to give her opi- 
nion freely upon a young fellow who made his addresses 
to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told her with great frank- 
ness that she looked upon him as one of the most worth- 
less — Celia, foreseeing what a character she was to ex- 
pect, begged her not to go on, for that she had been pri- 
vately married to him above a fortnight. The truth of it 
is, a woman seldom asks advice before she has bought her 
wedding-clothes. When she has made her own choice, 
for form’s sake she sends a conge d" elite to her friends. 

If we look into the secret springs and motives that set 
people at work on these occasions, and put them upon 
asking advice, which they never intend to take; I look upon 
it to be none of the least, that they are incapable of keep- 
ing a secret which is so very pleasing to them. A girl 
longs to tell her confidante, that she hopes to be married 
in a little time, and, in order to talk of the pretty fellow 
that dwells so much in her thoughts, asks her very gravely. 
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what she would advise her to in a case of so much diffi- 
culty. Why else should Melissa, who had not a thousand 
pounds in the world, go into every quarter of the town 
to ask her acquaintance whether they would advise her 
to take Tom Townly, that made his addresses to her with 
an estate of five thousand a year ? ‘Tis very pleasant on 
this occasion to hear the lady propose her doubts, and to 
see the pains she is at to get over them. 

I must not here omit a practice that is in use among 
the vainer part of our own sex, who will often af’t a friend’s 
advice, in relation to a fortune whom they are never likely 
to come at. Will Honeycomb, who is now on the verge of 
threescore, took me aside not long since, and asked me in 
his most serious look, whether I would advise him to marry 
my lady Betty Single, who, by the way, is one of the great- 
est fortunes about town. I stared him full in the face 
upon so strange a question ; upon which he immediately 
gave me an inventory of her jewels and estate, adding, 
that he was resolved to do nothing in a matter of such 
consequence without my approbation. Finding he would 
have an answer, I told him, if he could get the lady’s 
consent, he had mine. This is about the tenth match 
which, to my knowledge. Will has consulted his friends 
upon, without ever opening his mind to the party herself. 

I have been engaged in this subject by the following 
letter, which comes to me from some notable young female 
scribe, who, by the contents of it, seems to have carried 
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matters so far, that she is ripe for asking advice ; but as I 
would not lose her good-will, nor forfeit the reputation 
which I have with her for wisdom, I shall only communicate 
the letter to the public, without returning any answer to it. 

‘ Mr. spectator, — N ow, sir, the thing is this : 
Mr. Shapely is the prettiest gentleman about town. He is 
very tall ; but not too tall neither. He dances like an 
angel. His mouth is made I do not know how, but it is 
the prettiest tat I ever saw in my life. He is always 
laughing, for he has an infinite deal of wit. If you did 
but see how he rolls his stockings ! He has a thousand 
pretty fancies, and I am sure, if you saw him, you would 
like him. He is a very good scholar, and can talk Latin as 
fast as English. I wish you could but see him dance. 
Now you must understand poor Mr. Shapely has no estate; 
but how can he help that, you know ? and yet my friends 
are so unreasonable as to be always teasing me about him, 
because he has no estate : but I am sure he has that that 
is better than an estate ; for he is a good-natured, in- 
genious, modest, civil, tall, well-bred, handsome man, and I 
am obliged to him for his civilities ever since I saw 
him. I forgot to tell you that he has black eyes, and looks 
upon me now and then as if he had tears in them. And 
yet my friends are so unreasonable, that they would have 
me be uncivil to him. I have a good portion which they 
cannot hinder me of, and I shall be fourteen on the 29th 
day of August next, and am therefore willing to settle in 
the world as soon as I can, and so is Mr. Shapely. But 
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everybody I advise with here is poor Mr. Shapely’s enemy. 
I desire, therefore, you will give me your advice, for I 
know you are a wise man ; and if you advise me well, I 
ahi resolved to follow it. I heartily wish you could see 
him dance, and am, sir, your most humble servant, B. D. 

‘ He loves your Spectators mightily.’ 

SIR ROGER AT THE ASSIZES 

A MAN’S first care should be to avoid the reproaches 
of his own heart ; his next, to escape the censu’^es of the 
world. If the last interferes with the former, it ought 
to be entirely neglected ; but otherwise there cannot 
be a greater satisfaction to an honest mind than to see 
those approbations which it gives itself seconded by the 
applauses of the public. A man is more sure of his con- 
duct when the verdict which he passes upon his own be- 
haviour is thus warranted and confirmed by the opinion 
of all that know him. 

My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those who is not 
only at peace within himself, but beloved and esteemed by 
all about him. He receives a suitable tribute for his 
universal benevolence to mankind in the returns of affec- 
tion and good-will which are paid him by every one that 
lives within his neighbourhood. I lately met with two 
or three odd instances of that general respect which is 
shown to the good old knight. He would needs carry' 
Will Wimble and myself with him to the country assizes. 
As we were upon the road. Will Wimble joined a couple of 
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plain men who rid before us, and conversed with them 
for some time, during which my friend Sir Roger ac- 
quainted me with their characters. 

“ The first of them,” says he, “ that has a spaniel by 
his side, is a yeoman of about an hundred pounds a year, 
an honest man. He is just within the Game Act, and 
qualified to kill a hare or a pheasant. He knocks down 
his dinner with his gun twice or thrice a week ; and by 
that means lives much cheaper than those who have not 
so good an estate as himself. He would be a good 
neighbour if he did not destroy so many partridges. In 
short, he is a very sensible man, shoots flying, and has 
been several times .Coreman of the petty jury, 

** The other that rides along with him is Tom 
Touchy, a fellow famous for taking the law of everybody. 
There is not one in the town where he lives that he has 
not sued at a quarter sessions. The rogue had once the 
impudence to go to law with the widow. His head is 
full of costs, damages, and ejectments. He plagued a 
couple of honest gentlemen so long for a trespass in 
breaking one of his hedges, till he was forced to sell the 
ground it enclosed to defray the charges of the prosecution. 
His father left him fourscore pounds a year ; but he has 
cast and been cast so often that he is not now worth 
thirty. I suppose he is going upon the old business of 
the willow tree.” 

As Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom 
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Touchy, Will Wimble and his two companions stopped 
short till we came up to them. After having paid their 
respects to Sir Roger, Will told him that Mr. Touchy and 
he must appeal to him upon a dispute that arose between 
them. Will, it seems, had been giving his fellow-traveller 
an account of his angling one day in such a hole, when 
Tom Touchy, instead of hearing out his story, told him 
that Mr. Such-a-one, if he pleased, might take the law 
of him for fishing in that part of the river. My friend 
Sir Roger heard them both upon a round trot : and after 
having paused some time, told them, with the air of a 
man who would not give his judgment rashly, that much 
might be said on both sides. They were neither of 
them dissatisfied with the knight’s determination, because 
neither of them found himself in the wrong by it. Upon 
which we made the best of our way to the assizes. 

The court was sat before Sir Roger came ; but not- 
withstanding all the justices had taken their places 
upon the bench, they made room for the old knight at 
the head of them ; who, for his reputation in the country, 
took occasion to whisper in the judge’s ear, that he was 
glad his lordship had met with so much good weather 
in his circuit. I was listening to the proceeding of the 
court w ith much attention, and infinitely pleased with 
that great appearance of solemnity which so properly 
accompanies such a public administration of our laws ; 
when, after about an hour’s sitting, I observed, to my 
great surprise, in the midst of a trial, that my friend Sir 
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Roger was getting up to speak. I was in some pain for 
him, until I found he had acquitted himself of two or 
three sentences, with a look of much business and great 
intrepidity. 

Upon his first rising the court was hushed, and a 
general whisper ran among the country people that Sir 
Roger was up. The speech he made was so little to 
the purpose that I shall not trouble my readers with an 
account of it ; and I believe was not so much designed 
by the kuight himself to inform the court, as to give 
him a figure in my eye, and keep up his credit in the 
country. 

I was highly delighted, when the court rose, to see 
the gentlemen of the country gathering about my old 
friend, and striving who should compliment him most ; 
at the same time that the ordinary people gazed upon 
him at a distance, not a little admiring his courage that 
was not afraid to speak to the judge. 

In our return home we met with a very odd accident, 
which I cannot forbear relating, because it shows how 
desirous all who know Sir Roger are of giving him marks 
of their esteem. When we were arrived upon the verge 
of his estate, we stopped at a little inn to rest ourselves 
and our horses. The man of the house had, it seems, 
been formerly a servant in the knight’s family ; and to 
do honour to his old master, had some time since, un- 
known to Sir Roger, put him up in a sign-post before the 
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door ; so that the knight’s head had hung out upon the 
road about a week before he himself knew anything of 
the matter. As soon as Sir Roger was acquainted with 
it, finding that his servant’s indiscretion proceeded wholly 
from affection and good-will, he only told him that he had 
made him too high a compliment ; and when the fellow 
seemed to think that could hardly be, added with a more 
decisive look, that it was too great an honour for any man 
under a duke ; but told him at the same time that it 
might be altered with a very few touches, and that he 
himself would bear the charge of it. Accordingly they 
got a painter by the knight’s directions to add a pair of 
whiskers to the face, and by a little aggravation of the 
features to change it into the Saracen’s Head. I should 
not have known this story had not the inn-keeper, upon 
Sir Roger’s alighting, told him in my hearing that his 
honour’s head was brought back last night with the alter- 
ations that he had ordered to be made in it. Upon this, 
my friend, with his usual cheerfulness, related the parti- 
culars above-mentioned, and ordered the head to be brought 
into the room. I could not forbear discovering greater 
expressions of mirth than ordinary upon the appearance 
of this monstrous face, under which, notwithstanding it 
was made to frown and stare in a most extraordinary 
manner, I could still discover a distant resemblance to my 
old friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desired me 
to tell him truly if I thought it possible for people to know 
him in that disguise. I at first kept my usual silence ; but 
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upon the knight’s conjuring me to tell him whether it was 
not still more like himself than a Saracen, I composed 
my countenance in the best manner I could and replied 
that much might be said on both sides. 

These several adventures, with the knight’s be- 
haviour in them, gave me as pleasant a day as ever I 

r 

met with in any of my travels. 

SIR ROGER AT THE HUNT 

SIR Roger, being at present too old for fox-hunting, to 
keep himself in action, has disposed of his beagles and got 
a pack of stop-hounds. What these want in speed he endea- 
vours to make amends for by the deepness of their mouths 
and the variety of their notes, which are suited in such 
manner to each other that the whole cry makes up a 
complete concert. He is so nice in this particular that a 
gentleman having made him a present of a very fine 
hound the other day, the knight returned it by the 
servant with a great many expressions of civility; but 
desired him to tell his master that the dog he had 
sent was indeed a most excellent bass, but, that at 
present he only wanted a counter-tenor. Could I believe 
my friend had ever read Shakespeare, I should certainly 
conclude he had taken the hint from Theseus in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream : 

“ My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flow’d, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew : 
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‘Crook-knee’d and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian Bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouths like bells. 
Each under each : a cry more tuneable 
Was never hollad’ to, nor cheer’d with horn.’ 

Sir Roger is so keen at this sport that he has been 
out almost every day since I came down; and upon the 
chaplain’s offering to lend me his easy pad, I was 
prevailed on yesteday morning to make one of the 
company. I was extremely pleased, as we rid along, 
to observe the general benevolence of all the neighbour- 
hood towards my friend. The farmer’s sons thought 
themselves happy if they could open a gate for the good 
old knight as he passed by; which he generally requited 
with a nod or a smile, and a kind inquiry after their 
fathers and uncles. 

After we had rid about a mile from home, we came 
upon a large heath, and the sportsmen began to beat. 
They had done so for some time, when, as I was at a 
little distance from the rest of the company, I saw a hare 
pop out from a small furze-brake almost under my 
horse’s feet. I marked the way she took, which I 
endeavoured to make the company sensible of by 
extending my arm ; but to no purpose, till Sir Roger , 
who knows that none of my extraordinary motions are 
insignificant, rode up to me, and asked me if puss was 
gone that way. Upon my answering yes, he immediately 
called in the dogs and put them upon the scent. As 
they were going off, I heard one of the country fellows 
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muttering to his companion that, ‘twas a wonder they had 
not lost all their sport, for want of the silent gentleman’s 
crying ‘Stole away !’ 

This, with my aversion to leaping hedges, made 
me withdraw to a rising ground, from whence I could 
have the picture of the whole chase, without the fatigue 
of keeping in with the hounds. The hare immediately 
threw them above a mile behind her ; but I was pleased 
to find that instead of running straight forwards, or in 
hunter’s language, flying the country, as 1 was afraid she 
might have done, she wheeled about, and described a 
sort of circle round the hill where I had taken my station 
in such manner as gave me a very distinct view of the 
sport. 

I could see her first pass by, and the dogs some time 
afterwards unravelling the whole track she had made, 
and following her through all her doubles. I was at 
the same time delighted in observing that deference 
which the rest of the pack paid to each particular hound, 
according to the character he had acquired amongst them: 
if they were at fault, and an old hound of reputation opened 
but once, he was immediately followed by the whole 
cry ; while a raw dog, or one who was a noted liar, might 
have yelped his heart out, without being taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having squatted two or three 
times, and been put up again as often, came still nearer 
to the place where she was at first started. The dogs 
pursued her, and these were followed by the jolly knight. 
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who rode upon a white gelding, encompassed by his tenants 
and servants, and cheering his hounds with all the gaiety 
of five and-twenty. One of the sportsmen rode up to me, 
and told me that he was sure the chase was almost at an 
end, because the old dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, 
now headed the pack. The fellow was in the right. Our 
hare took a large field just under us, followed by the full 
cry in view. I must confess the brightness of the weather, 
the cheerfulness of everything around me, the chiding of 
the hounds, which was returned upon us in a double 
echo from two neighbouring hills, with the holloaing 
of the sportsmen, and the sounding of the horn, lifted 
my spirits into a most lively pleasure, which I freely 
indulged because I was sure it was innocent. If I 
was under any concern, it was on the account of the 
poor hare, that was now quite spent, and almost within 
the reach of her enemies ; when the huntsman, getting for- 
ward, threw down his pole before the dogs. They were 
now within eight yards of that game which they had 
been pursuing for almost as many hours ; yet on the 
signal before-mentioned they all made a sudden stand, 
and though they continued opening ^as much as before, 
durst not once attempt to pass beyond the pole. At the 
same time Sir Roger rode forward, and, alighting, took up 
the hare in his arms ; which he soon delivered up to one 
of his servants with an order, if she could be kept alive, 
to let her go in his great orchard ; where it seems he 
has several of these prisoners of war, who live together 
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in a very comfortable captivity. I was highly pleased to 
see the discipline of the pack, and the good -nature of the 
knight, who could not find in his heart to murder a 
creature that had given him so mush diversion. 

SIR ROGER AND THE GIPSIES 

As I was yesterday riding out in the fields with my 
friend Sir Roger, we saw at a little distance from us a 
troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery of them, my 
friend was in some doubt whether he should not exert the 
justice of the peace upon such a band of lawless vagrants; 
bat not having his clerk with him, who is a necessary 
counsellor on these occasions, and fearing that his poultry 
might fare the worse for it, he let the thought drop ; 
but at the same time gave me a particular account of 
the mischiefs they do in the country, in stealing people’s 
goods and spoiling their servants. “If a stray piece of 
linen hangs upon an hedge,” says Sir Roger, “they are 
sure to have it ; if a hog loses his way in the fields, it is 
ten to one but he becomes their prey ; our geese cannot 
live in peace for them ; if a man prosecutes them with 
severity, his hen-roost is sure to pay for it They gene- 
rally straggle into these parts about this time of the year, 
and set the head of our servant-maids so agog for hus- 
bamds, that we do not expect to have any business done 
as it should be whilst they are in the counrty. I have an 
honest dairy-maid who crosses their hands with a piece of 
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silver every summer, and never fails being promiseo me 
handsomest young fellow in the parish for her pains 
Your friend the butler has been fool enough to be se- 
duced by them ; and, though he is sure to lose a knife, a 
fork, or a spoon, every time his fortune is told him, 
generally shuts himself up in the pantry with an old 
gipsy for about half-an-hour once in a twelvemonth. 
Sweethearts are the things they live upon, which they 
bestow very plentifully upon all those that apply themselves 
to them. You see now and then some handsome young 
jades among them ; the sluts have very often white teeth 
and black eyes.” 

Sir Roger, observing that I listened with great 
attention to his account of a people who were so entirely 
new to me, told me that if I would they should tell us 
our fortunes. As I was very well pleased with the 
knight’s proposal, we rid up and communicated our 
hands to them. A Cassandra of the crew, after having 
examined my lines very diligently, told me some particu- 
lars which I do not think proper to relate. My friend 
Sir Roger alighted from his horse, and exposing his 
palm to two or three that stood by him, they crumpled 
it into all shapes, and diligently scanned every wrinkle 
that could be made in it ; when one of them, who was 
older and more sunburnt than the rest, told him, that he 
had a widow in his line of life ; upon which the knight 
cried : “Go, go, you are an idle baggage,” and at the 
same time smiled upon me. The gipsy, finding he was 
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not displeased in his heart, told him, after a further in- 
quiry into his hand, that his true love was constant, and 
that she should dream of him to-night. My old friend cried 
“Pish and bid her go on. The gipsy told him that he 
was a bachelor, but would not be so long; and that he 
was dearer to somebody than he thought. The knight 
still repeated she was an idle baggage, and bid her go on. 
“Ah master,*' says the gipsy, “that roguish leer of yours 
makes a pretty woman's heart ache ; you ha'n't that 
simper about the mouth for nothing — The uncouth gib- 
berish -with which all this was uttered, like the darkness 
of an oracle, made us the more attentive to it. To be 
short, the knight left the money with her that he had 
crossed her hand with, and got up again on his horse. 

As we were riding away. Sir Roger told me that he 
knew several sensible people who believed these gipsies 
now and then foretold very strange things ; and for half- 
an-hour together appeared more jocund than ordinar}^ 
In the height of his good humour meeting a common 
beggar upon the road who was no conjurer, as he went 
to relieve him, he found his pocket was picked ; that being 
a kind of palmistry at which this race of vermin are very 
dexterous. 

I might here entertain my reader with historical 
remarks on this idle profligate people, who infest all the 
countries of Europe, and live in the midst of governments 
in a kind of commonwealth by themselves. But instead 
of entering into observations of this nature, I shall fill the 
5 
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remaining part of my paper with a story, which is still 
fresh in Holland, and was printed in one of our monthly 
accounts about twenty years ago. “As the trekschuyty or 
hackney-boat, which carries passengers from Leyden to 
Amsterdam, was putting off, a boy running along the 
side of the canal desired to be taken in, which the master 
of the boat refused, because the lad had not quite money 
enough to pay the usual fare. An eminent merchant being 
pleased with the looks of the boy, and secretly touched 
with compassion towards him, paid the money for him, 
and ordered him to be taken on board. Upon talking 
with him afterwards, he found that he could speak readily 
in three or four languages, and learned upon farther 
examination that he had been stolen away when he was a 
child by a gipsy, and had rambled ever since with a gang 
of those strollers up and down several parts of Europe. 
It happened that the merchant, whose heart seems to 
have inclined towards the boy by a secret kind of instinct, 
had himself lost a child some years before. The parents, 
after a long search for him, gave him for drowned in 
one of the canals with which that country abounds ; and 
the mother was so afflicted at the loss of a fine boy, 
who was her only son, that she died for grief of it. Upon 
laying together all particulars, and examining the several 
moles and marks by which the mother used to describe the 
child when he was first missing, the boy proved to be the 
son of the merchant whose heart had so unaccountably 
m6lted at the sight of him. The lad was very well pleased 
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to find a father who was so rich, and likely to leave him 
a good estate : the father, on the other hand, was not a 
little delighted to see a son return to him, whom he had 
given for lost, with such a strength of consitution, 
sharpness of understanding, and skill in languages.” 
Here the printed story leaves off ; but if I may give credit 
to reports, our linguist having received such extraordinary 
rudiments towards a g(X)d education, \v;is afterwards trained 
up in everything that becomes a gentleman ; wearing off 
by little and little all the vicious habits and practices that 
he had been used to in the course of his peregrinations. 
Nay, it is said that he has since been employed in foreign 
courts upon national business, with great reputation to 
himself and honour to those who sent him, and that he has 
visited several countries as a public minister, in which he 
formerly wandered as a gipsy. 


HENRY FIELDING 
( 1707 - 1754 ) 

ON TASTE IN THE CHOICE OF BOOKS 
THE present age seems pretty well agreed in an 
opinon, that the utmost scope and end of reading is 
amusement only ; and such, indeed, are now the fashionable 
books, that a reader can propose no more than mere 
entertainment, and it is sometimes very well for him if he 
finds even this, in his studies. 
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Letters, however, were surely intended for a much 
more noble and profitable purpose than this. Writers are 
not, I presume, to be considered as mere jack-puddings, 
whose business it is only to excite laughter ; this, indeed, 
may sometimes be intermixed and served up with graver 
matters, in order to titillate the palate, and to recommend 
wholesome food to the mind ; and for this purpose it hath 
been used by many excellent authors ; ‘For why,’ as 
Horace says, ‘should not any one promulgate truth with 
a smile on his countenance?’ Ridicule indeed, ciS he again 
intimates, is commonly a stronger and better method of 
attacking vice than the severer kind of satire. 

When wit and humour are introduced for such good 
purposes, when the agreeable is blended with the useful, 
then is the writer said to have succeeded in every point. 
Pleasantry (as the ingenious author of Clarissa says of a 
story) should be made only the vehicle of instruction ; 
and thus romances themselves, as well as epic poems, 
may become worthy the perusal of the greatest of men : 
but when no moral, no lesson, no instruction, is conveyed 
to the reader, where the whole design of the composition 
is no more than to make us laugh, the writer comes very 
near to the character of a buffoon ; and his admirers, if 
an old Latin proverb be true, deserve no great compliments 
to be paid to their wisdom. 

After what I have here advanced I cannot fairly, I 
think, be represented as an enemy to laughter, or to all 
those kinds of writing that are apt to promote it. On the 
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contrary, few men, I believe, do more admire the works 
of those great masters who have sent their satire (if I 
may nse the expression) laughing into the world. Such 
are the great triumvirate, Lucian, Cervantes, and Swift. 
These authors I shall ever hold in the highest degree 
of esteem ; not indeed for that wit and humour alone 
which they all so eminently possessed, but because they 
all endeavoured, with the utmost force of their wit and 
humour, to expose and extirpate those follies and vices 
which chiefly prevailed in their several countries. I would 
not be thought to confine wit and humour to these writers. 
Shakespeare, Molierc, and some other authors, have been 
blessed with the same talents, and have employed them 
to the same purposc-s. There are some, however, who, 
though not void of these talents, have made so wretched 
a use of them, that, had the consecration of their labours 
been committed to the hands of the hangman, no go<3d 
man would have regretted their loss ; nor am I afraid 
to mention Rabelais, and Aristophanes himself, in this 
number. For, if I may speak my opinion freely of these 
two last writers, and of their works, their design appears 
to me very plainly to have been to ridicule all sobriety, 
modesty, decency, virtue, and religion, out of the world. 
Now, whoever reads over the five great writers first 
mentioned in this paragraph, must either have a very bad 
head or a very bad heart if he doth not become both a 
wiser and a better man. 

In the exercise of the mind, as well as in the exercise 
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of the body, diversion is a secondary consideration, and 
designed only to make that agreeable which is at the same 
time useful, to such noble purposes as health and wisdom. 
But what should we say to a man who mounted his cham 
ber-hobby, or fought with his own shadow, for his amuse- 
ment only ? how much more absurd and weak would he 
appear who swallowed poison because it was sweet ? 

How differently did Horace think of study from our 
modern readers ! “Truth and decency are ray whole care 
and inquiry. In this study I am entirely occup'ed ; these 
I am alwajs laying up, and so disposing that I can at any 
time draw forth ray stores for my immediate use.” The 
whole epistle, indeed, from which I have paraphrased this 
passage, is a comment upon it, and affords many useful 
lessons of philosophy. 

When we are employed in reading a great and good 
author, we ought to consider ourselves as searching after 
treasures, which, if well and regularly laid up in the mind, 
will be of vise to us on sundry occasions in our lives. If 
a man, for instance, should be overloaded with prosperity 
or adversity (both of which cases are liable to happen to 
us) , who is there so very wise, or so very foolish, that, if 
he was a master of Seneca and Plutarch, could not find 
great matter of comfort and utility from their doctrines ? 
I mention these rather than Plato and Aristotle, as the 
works of the latter are not, I think, yet completely made 
English, and, consequently, are less within the reach of 
mo St of my countrymen. 
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But perhaps it may be asked, will Seneca or Plutarch 
make us laugh ? Perhaps not ; but if you are not a fool, 
my worthy friend, which I can hardly with civility suspect, 
they will both (the latter especially) please you more than 
if they did. For my own part, I declare, I have not read 
even I^ucian himself with more delight than I have 
Plutarch ; but surely it is astonishing that such scribblers 
as Tom Brown, Tom D’Urfey, and the wits of our age, 
should find readers, while the writings of so excellent, so 
entertaining, and so voluminous an author as Plutarch 
remain in the world, and, as I apprehend, are very little 
known. 

The truth I am afraid is, that real taste is a quality 
with which human nature is very slenderly gifted. It is 
indeed so very rare, and so little known, that scarce two 
authors have agreed in their notions of it ; and those 
who have endeavoured to explain it to others seem to 
have succeeded only in showing us that they know it not 
themselves. If I might be allowed to give my own 
sentiments, I should derive it from a nice harmony 
between the imagination and the judgment ; and hence 
perhaps it is that so few have ever possessed this talent 
in any eminent degree. Neither of these will alone 
bestow it ; nothing is indeed more common than to see 
men of very bright imaginations, and of every accurate 
learning (which can hardly be acquired without judgment) 
who are entirely devoid of taste ; and Longinus, who of 
all men seems most exquisitely to have possessed it, will 
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puzzle his reader very much if he should attempt to 
decide whether imagination or judgment shine the brighter 
in that inimitable critic. 

But as for the bulk of mankind, they are clearly void 
of any degree of taste. It is a quality in which they 
advance very little beyond a state of infancy. The first 
thing a child is fond of in a book is a picture, the second 
is a story, and the third a just. Here then is the true 
Pons Asinorum, which very few readers ever get over. 

From what I have said it may perhaps be thought to 
appear that true taste is the real gift of nature only ; and 
if so, some may ask to what purpose have I endeavoured 
to show men that they are without a blessing which it is 
impossible for them to attain ? 

Now, though it is certain that to the highest consum- 
mation of taste, as well as of every other excellence, 
nature must lend much assistance, yet great is the power 
of art, almost of itself, or at best with only slender aids 
from nature ; and, to say the truth, there are very few 
who have not in their minds some small seeds of taste. 
‘ All men,’ says Cicero, ‘ have a sort of tacit sense of 
what is right or wrong in arts and sciences, even without 
the help of arts.’ This surely it is in the power of art 
very greatly to improve. That most men, therefore, 
proceed no farther than as I have above declared, is owing 
either to the want of any, or (which is perhaps yet worse) 
to an improper edtication. 
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I shall probably, therefore, in a future paper endeav 
our to lay down some rules by which all men may acquire 
at least some degree of taste. In the meanwhile, I shall 
(according to the method observed in inoculation) recom- 
mend to my readers, as a preparative for their receiving 
my instructions, a total abstinence from all bad books. 
I do therefore most earnestly entreat all my young readers 
that they would cautiously avoid the perusal of any modern 
book till it hath first had the sanction of some wise and 
learned man ; and the same caution I propose to all 
fathers, mothers, and guardians. 

‘Evil communications corrupt gocxl manners,’ is a 
quotation of St. Paul from Menander. Evil books corrupt 
at once both our manners and our taste. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 
( 1709 - 1784 ) 

LITERARY COURAGE 

THAT wonder is the effect of ignorance has been 
often observed. The awful stillness of attention with 
which the mind is overspread at the first view of an 
unexpected effect ceases when we have leisure to disen- 
tangle complications and investigate causes. Wonder is 
a pause of reason, a sudden cessation of the mental pro- 
gress, which lasts only while the understanding is fixed 
upon some single idea, and is at an end when it recovers 
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force enough to divide the object into its parts or mark 
the intermediate gradations from the first agent to the 
last consequence. 

It may be remarked with equal truth that ignorance is 
often the effect of wonder. It is common for those who have 
never accustomed themselves to the labour of inquiry, nor 
invigorated their confidence by conquests over difficulty, to 
sleep in the gloomy quiescence of astonishment without any 
effort to animate inquiry or dispel obscurity. What they 
cannot immediately conceive they consider as too high 
to be reached, or too extensive to be comprehended ; they 
therefore content themselves with the gaze of folly, for- 
bear to attempt what they have no hope of performing, 
and resign the pleasure of rational contemplation to 
more pertinacious study or more active faculties. 

Among the productions of mechanic art, many are 
of a form so different from that of their first materials, 
and many consist of parts so numerous and zo nicely 
adapted to each other that it is not possible to view them 
without amazement. But when we enter the shops of 
artificers, observe the various tools by which every opera- 
tion is facilitated, and trace the progress of a manufac- 
ture through the different hands that, in succession to 
each other, contribute to its perfection, we soon discover 
that every single man has an easy task, and that the 
extremes, however remote, of natural rudeness and arti- 
ficial elegance are joined by a regular concatenation of 
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effects, of which every one is introduced by that which 
precedes it, and equally introduces that which is to 
follow. 

The same is the state of intellectual and manual per- 
formance.s. Long calculations or complex diagrams affright 
the timorous and unexperienced from a second view ; but 
if we have skill sufficient to analyze them into simple prin- 
ciples, it will be discovered that our fear was groundless. 
Divide and conquer is a principle equally just in science as 
in policy. Complication is a species of confederacy which, 
while it continues united, bids defiance to the most active 
and vigorous intellect, but of which every member is 
separately weak, and which may therefore be quickly 
subdued, if it can once be broken. 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has observed, is 
to attempt but little at a time. The widest excursions 
of the mind are made by short flights frequently repeated; 
the most lofty fabrics of science are formed by the 
continued accumulation of single propositions. 

It often happens, whatever be the cause, that impati- 
ence of labour, or dread of miscarriage, seizes those who 
are most distinguished for quickness of apprehension ; 
and that they who might with greatest reason promise 
themselves victory are least willing to hazard the en- 
counter. This diffidence, where the attention is not laid 
asleep by laziness, or dissipated by pleasures, can arise 
only from confused and general views, such as negligence 
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snatches in haste, or from the disappointment of the first 
hopes formed by arrogance without reflection. To expect 
that the intricacies of science will be pierced by a careless 
glance, or the eminences of fame ascended without 
labour, is to expect a peculiar privilege, a power denied 
to the rest of mankind ; but to suppose that the maze is 
inscrutable to diligence or the heights inaccessible to 
perseverance, is to submit tamely to the tyranny of fancy, 
and enchain the mind in voluntary shackles. 

It is the proper ambition of the heroes of literature to 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by discovering and 
conquering new regions of the intellectual world. To the 
success of such undertakings, perhaps, some degree of 
fortuitous happiness is necessary, which no man can 
promise or procure to himself ; and therefore doubt and 
irresolution may be forgiven in him that ventures into 
the unexplored abysses of truth, and attempts to find his 
way through the fluctuations of uncertainty, and the 
conflicts of contradiction. But when nothing more is re- 
quired than to pursue a path already beaten, and to trample 
obstacles which others have demolished, why should any 
man so much distrust his own intellect as to imagine 
himself unequal to the attempt ? 

It were to be wished that they who devote their lives 
to study would at once believe nothing too great for their 
attainment, and consider nothing as too little for their 
regard ; that they would extend their notice alike to 
science and to life, and unite some knowledge of the 
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present world to their acquaintance with past ages and 

s 

remote events. 

Nothing has so much exposed men of learning to 
contempt and ridicule as their ignorance of things which 
are known to all but themselves. Those who have been 
taughf to consider the institutions of the schools as giving 
the last perfection to human abilities are surprised to see 
men wrinkled with study, yet wanting to be instructed 
in the minute circumstances of propriet}^ or the necessary 
forms of daily transaction ; and quickly shake off their 
reverence for modes of education, which they find to 
produce no ability above the rest of mankind. 

Books ^ says Brcon, can never teach the use of books. 
The student must learn by commerce with mankind to 
reduce his speculations to practice, and accommodate his 
knowledge to the purposes of life. 

It is too common for those who have been bred to 
scholastic professions, and passed much of their time in 
academies where nothing but learning confers honours, 
to disregard every other qualification, and to imagine that 
they shall find mankind ready to pay homage to their 
knowledge, and to crowd about them for instruction. 
They therefore step out from their cells into the open 
world with all the confidence of authority and dignity of 
importance ; they look round about them at once with 
ignorance and scorn on a race of beings to whom they are 
equally unknown and equally contemptible, but whose 
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manners they must imitate, and with whose opinions they 
must comply, if they desire to pass their time happily 
among them. 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars are inclined 
to look on the common business of the world, and the 
unwillingness with which they condescend to learn what 
is not to be found in any system of philosophy, it may be 
necessary to consider that, though admiration is excited 
by abstruse researches and remote discoveries, yet pleasure 
is not given, nor affection conciliated, but by softer 
accomplishments, and qualities more easily communicable 
to those about us. He that can only converse upon 
questions about which only a small prrt of mankind has 
knowledge sufficient to make them curious, must lose his 
days in unsocial silence, and live in the crowd of life 
without a companion. He that can only be useful on 
great occasions may die without exerting his abilities, and 
stand a helpless spectator of a thousand vexations which 
fret away happiness, and which nothing is required to 
remove but a little dexterity of conduct and readiness of 
expedients. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to 
set him above the want of hourly assistance, or to 
extinguish the desire of fond endearments and tender 
oificiousness ; and therefore no one should think it un- 
necessary to learn those arts by which friendship may be 
gained. Kindness is preserved by a constant reciproca* 
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tion of benefits or interchange of pleasures ; but such 
benefits only can be bestowed as others are capable to 
receive, and such pleasures only imparted as others are 
qualified to enjoy. 

By this descent from the pinnacles of art no honour 
will be lost ; for the condescensions of learning are always 
overpaid by gratitude. An elevated genius employed in 
little things appears, to use the similie of Longinus, like 
the sun in his evening declination , he remits his splend- 
our but retains his magnitude, and pleases more though 
he dazzles less. 

OLFVER GOUDSMITH 
( 1728 - 1774 ) 

BEAU TIBBS 

THOUGH naturally pensive, yet I am fond of gay 
company, and take every opportunity of thus dismissing 
the mind from duty. From this motive I am often in the 
centre of a crowd ; and wherever pleasure is to be sold, 
am always a purchaser. In those places, without being 
remarked by any, I join in whatever goes forward ; 
work my passions into a similitude of frivolous earnest- 
ness, shout as they shout, and condemn as they happen 
to disapprove. A mind thus sunk for a while below its 
natural standard, is qualified for stronger flights, as those 
first retire who would spring forward with greater vig- 


our. 
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Attracted by the serenity of the evening, a friend and 
Ilately went to gaze upon the company in one of the public 
walks near the city. Here we sauntered together for some 
time, either praising the beauty of such as were handsome, 
or the dresses of such as had nothing else to recommend 
them. We had gone thus deliberately forward for some 
time, when my friend, stopping on a sudden, caught me 
by the elbow, and led me out of the public walk. I could 
perceive by the quickness of his pace, and by his frequent- 
ly looking behind, that he was attempting to avoid some- 
body who followed ; we now turned to the right, then to 
the left ; as we went forward, he still went faster, but in 
vain ; the person whom he attempted to escape hunted 
us though every doubling, and gained upon us each mo- 
ment ; so that at last we fairly stood still, resolving to face 
what we could not avoid. 

Our pursuer soon came up, and joined us with all the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. ‘My dear Charles’, cries 
he, shaking my friend’s hand, ‘where have you been hiding 
this half a century ? Positively I had fancied you were gone 
down to cultivate matrimony and your estate in the coun- 
try.’ During the reply I had an opportunity of survey- 
ing the appearance of our new companion. His hat was 
pinched up with peculiar smartness ; his looks were pale, 
thin, and sharp ; round his neck he wore a broad black 
ribbon, and in his bosom a buckle studded with glass ; his 
coat was trimmed with tarnished twist ; he wore by his 
side a sword with a black hilt, and his stockings of silk. 
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though newly washed, were grown yellow by long service. 
I was so much engaged with the peculiarity of his dress, 
that I attended only to the latter part of my friend’s reply, 
in which he complimented Mr. Tibbs on the taste of his 
clodies, and the bloom in his countenance. ’Psha, psha, 
Charles,’ cried the figure, ‘no more of that if you love me ; 
you know I hate flattery, on my soul I do ; and yet, to be 
sure, an intimacy with the great will improve one’s ap- 
pearance, and a course of venison will fatten ; and yet, 
faith,' I despise the great as much as you do ; . but there 
are a great many honest fellows among them ; and we 
must not quarrel with one half because the other wants 
breeding. If they were all such as my Lord Mudler, 
one of the most good-natured creatures that ever squeez- 
ed a lemon, I should myself be among the number of 
their admirers. I was yesterday to dine at the Duchess 
of Piccadilly’s. My lord was there. “Ned,” says he 
to me, “Ned”, says he, “I’ll hold gold to silver I can tell 
where ycu were poaching last night.” “Poaching, my lord ?” 
says I ; “faith, you have missed already ; for I stayed at 
home, and let the girls poach for me. That is my way ; I 
take a fine woman as some animals do their prey ; stand 
still, and swoop, they fall into my mouth’ ”. 

‘Ah, Tibbs, thou art an happy fellow,’ cried my com- 
panion, with looks of infinite pity ; ‘I hope you fortune is 
as much improved as your understanding in such com- 
pany ?’ ‘Improved,’ replied the other, ‘you shall know — but 
let it go no further — a great secret — five hundred a 

6 
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year to begin with . My lord’s word of honour tor it. 
His lordship took me down in his own chariot yesterday, 
and we had a tete-a-tete dinner in the country ; where 
we talked of nothing else.’ ‘I fancy you forgot, sir,’ cried 
I ; ‘you told us but this moment of your dining yesterday 
in town.’ ‘Did I say so ?’ replied he coolly. ‘To be sure, 
if I said so it was so. Dined in town : egad, now I do 
remember, I did dine in town ; but I dined in the country 
too ; for you must know, my boys, I eat two dinners. By 
the bye, I am grown as nice as the devil in my eating. 
I’ll tell you a pleasant affair about that : we were a select 
party of us to dine at Lady Grogram’s, an affected piece, 
but let it go no further ; a secret. “Well,” says I, “I’ll 
hold a thousand guineas, and say dorte first, that ” But, 
dear Charles, you are an honest creature, lend me half-a- 
crown for a minute or two, or so, just till But,harkee, 
ask me for it the next time we meet, or it may be 
twenty to one but I forget to pay you.’ 

When he left us, our conversation naturally tinned upon 

so extraordinary a character. ‘His very dress,’ cries my 

friend, ‘is not less extraordinary than his conduct. If you 

meet him this day you find him in rags ; if the next, in 

% 

embroidery. With those persons of distinction, of whom 
he talks so familiarly, he has scarce a coffee-house ac- 
quaintance. However, both for the interests of society, and 
perhaps for his own. Heaven has made him poor ; and 
while all the world perceives his wants, he fancies them 
concealed from every eye. An agreeable companion, be- 
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cause he understands flattery ; and all must be pleased 
with the first part of his conversation, though all are sure 
of its ending with a demand on their purse. While his 
youth countenances the levity of his conduct, he may thus 
earn a precarious subsistence ; but when age comes on, the 
gravity of which is incompatible with buffoonery, then 
will he find himself forsaken by all ; condemned, in the 
decline of life, to hang upon some rich family whom he 
once despised, there to undergo all the ingenuity of stu- 
died contempt, to be employed only as a spy upon the 
servants, or a bugbear to fright children into duty.’ 

BEAU TIBBS AT HOME 

THERE are some acquaintances whom it is no easy 
matter to shake off. My little Beau yesterday overtook me 
again in one of the public walks, and, slapping me * on the 
shoulder, saluted me with an air of the most perfect fami- 
liarity. His dress was the same as usual, except that he had 
more powder in his hair ; wore a dirtier shirt, and had on a 
pair of temple spectacles, and his hat under his arm. 

As I knew him to be an harmless amusing little thing, 
I could not return his smiles with any degree of severity ; 
so we walked forward on the terms of the utmost inti- 
macy, and in a few minutes discussed all the usual topics 
preliminary to particular conversation. 

The oddities that marked his character, however, soon 
began to appear ; he bowed to several well-dressed persons, 
who, by their manner of returning the compliment, ap- 
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peared perfect strangers. At intervals he drew out a 
pocket book, seeming to take memorandums before all the 
company, with much importance and assiduity. In this man- 
ner he led me through the length of the whole Mall, fret- 
ting at his absurdities, and fanc5dng myself laughed at as 
well as he by every spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our procession, 
‘Hang me,’ cries he, with an air of vivacity, ‘I never saw 
the park so thin in my life before ; there’s no company 
at all to-day. Not a single face to be seen.’ ‘No company’, 
interrupted I, peevishly ; ‘no company where there is 
such a crowd ? Why, man, there is too much. What are 
the thousands that have been laughing at us but company ?’ 
‘Lord, my dear,’ returned he, with the utmost good hum- 
our, ‘you seem immensely chagrined ; but, hang me, when 
the world laughs at me, I laugh at all the world, and so 
we are even. My Lord Trip, Bill Squash, the Creolian, 
and I, sometimes make a party at being ridiculous ; and 
so we say and do a thousand things for the joke’s sake. 
But I see you are grave ; and if you are for a fine grave 
sentimental companion, you shall dine with my wife to-day ; 
I must insist on’t ; I’ll introduce you to Mrs. Tibbs, a lady 
of as elegant qualifications as any in nature ; she was bred 
but that’s between ourselves, under the inspection of the 
Countess of Shoreditch. A charming body of voice ! 
But no more of that, she shall give us a song. You shall 
see my little girl too. Carolina Wilhelma Amelia Tibbs, 
a sweet pretty creature ; I design her for my Lord 
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Drumstick’s eldest son ; but that’s in friendship, let it 
go no further ; she’s but six years old, and yet she walks 
a minuet, and plays on the guitar immensely already. I 
intend she shall be as perfect as possible in every accom- 
plishment. In the first place I’ll make her a scholar ; 
I’ll teach her Greek myself, and I intend to learn that 
language purposely to instruct her ; but let that be a 
secret.’ 

Thus saying, without waiting for a reply, he took me 
by the arm and hauled me along. We passed through 
many dark alleys and winding ways ; for, from some 
motives to me unknown, he seemed to have a particular 
aversion to every frequented street ; at last, however, 
we got to the door of a dismal-looking house in the out- 
lets of the town, where he informed me he chose to 
reside for the benefit of the air. 

We entered the lower door, which seemed ever to lie 
most hospitably open : and I began to ascend an old and 
creaking staircase, when, as he mounted to show me the 
way, he demanded whether I delighted in prospects ; to 
which answering in the affirmative, ‘Then’, says he, ‘I 
shall show you one of the most charming out of my 
windows ; we shall see the ships sailing, and the whole 
country for twenty miles round, tip top, quite high.’ My 
Lord Swamp would give ten thousand guineas for such 
a one ; but, as I sometimes pleasantly tell him, I always 
love to keep my prospects at home, that my friends may 
come to see me the oftener ? 
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By this time we were arrived as high as the stairs 
would permit us as to ascend, till we came to what he 
was facetiously pleased to call the first floor down the 
chimney ; and knocking at the door, a voice with a Scotch 
accent, from within, demanded, ‘Wha’s there ? ’ My 
conductor answered that it was him. But this not 
satisfying the querist, the voice again repeated the de- 
mand : to which he answered louder than before, and 
now the door was opened by an old maid-servant with 
cautious reluctance. 

When we were got in, he welcomed me to his house 
with great ceremony, and turning to the old woman, 
asked where her lady was ? ‘Good troth’, replied she, in 
the northern dialect, ‘she’s washing your twa shirts at 
the next door, because they have taken an oath against 
lending out the tub any longer.’ ‘My two shirts !’ cries 
he in a tone that faltered with confusion, ‘what does the 
idiot mean ?’ ‘I ken what I mean well enough,’ replied 
the other ; ‘she’s washing your twa shirts at the next 
door, because — ‘Fire and fury ! no more of thy stupid ex- 
planations,’ cried he. ‘Go and inform her we have got 
company. Were that Scotch hag,’ continued he, turn- 
ing to me, ‘to be for ever in the family, she would never 
learn politeness, nor forget that absurd poisonous accent 
of hers, or testify the smallest specimen of breeding or 
high life ; and yet it is very surprising too, as I had her 
from a parliament man, a friend of mine, from the High- 
lands, one of the politest men in the world ; but that’s a 
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secret.’ 

We waited some time for Mrs. Tibbs’ arrival, during 
which interval I had a full opportunity of surveying the 
chamber and all its furniture ; which consisted of four 
chairs with old wrought bottoms, that he assured me were 
his wife’s embroidery ; a square table that had been once 
japanned, a cradle in one corner, a lumbering cabinet in 
the other ; a broken shepherdess, and a mandarin without 
ahead, were stuck over the chimney; and round the walls 
several paltry, unframed pictures, which, he observed, were 
all of his own drawing. ‘What do you think, sir, of that 
head in the corner, done in the manner of Grisoni ? 
There’s the true keeping in it ; it’s my own face : and 
though there happens to be no likeness, a countess 
offered me an hundred for its fellow : I refused her ; for, 
hang it, that would be mechanical, you know.’ 

The wife, at last, made her appearance, at once a 
slattern and a coquette, much emaciated, but still carry- 
ing the remains of beauty. She made twenty apologies 
for being seen in such odious dishabille, but hoped to be 
excused, as she had stayed out all night at Vauxhall 
Gardens with the countess, who was excessively fond of 
the horns. ‘ And indeed, my dear,’ added she, turning 
to her husband, ‘ bis lordship drank your health in a 
bumper.’ ‘ Poor Jack ’, cries he, ‘ a dear good-natured 
creature, I know he loves me ; but I hope, my dear, you 
have given orders for dinner ? You need make no great 
preparations neither, there are but three of us ; some- 
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thing elegant, and little will do ; a turbot, an ortolan, or, 

a ' ‘ Or what do you think, my dear interrupts the 

wife, ‘ of a nice pretty bit of ox-cheek, piping hot, and 
dressed with a little of my own sauce ? ’ ‘The very 
thing,’ replies he ; ‘it will eat best with some smart 
bottled beer ; but be sure to let’s have the sauce his 
grace was so fond of. I hate your immense loads of 
meat ; that is country all over ; extreme disgusting to 
those who are in the least acquainted with high life.’ 

By this time my curiosity began to abate, and my 
appetite to increase ; the company of fools may at first 
make us smile, but at last never fails of rendering us 
melancholy. I therefore pretended to recollect a prior 
engagement, and after having shown my respect to the 
house, by giving the old servant a piece of money at 
the door, I took my leave : Mr. Tibbs assuring me that 
dinner, if I stayed, would be ready at least in less than 
two hours. 


THE MAN IN BLACK 

THOUGH fond of many acquaintances, I desire an 
intimacy only with a few. The Man in Black, whom I 
have often mentioned, is one whose friendship I could 
wish to acquire, because he possesses my esteem. His 
manners, it is true, are tinctured with some strange 
inconsistencies , and he may be justly termed an humorist 
in a nation of humorists. Though he is generous even 
to profusion, he affects to be thought a prodigy of par- 
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simony and prudence ; though his conversation be replete 
with the most sordid and selfish maxims, his heart is 
dilated with the most unbounded love. I have known 
him profess himself a man-hater, while his cheek was 
glowing with compassion ; and, while his looks were 
softened into pity, I have heard him use the language of 
the most unbounded ill-nature. Some affect humanity 
and tenderness, others boast of having such dispositions 
from Nature ; but he is the only man I ever knew who 
seemed ashamed of his natural benevolence. He takes 
as much pains to hide his feelings, as any hypocrite 
would to conceal his indifference ; but (m every un- 
guarded moment the mask drops off, and reveals him 
to the most superficial observer. 

In one of our late excursions into the country, hap- 
pening to discourse upon the provision that was made 
for the poor in England, he seemed amazed how any of 
his countrymen could be so foolishly weak as to relieve 
occasional objects of charity, when the laws had made 
such ample provision for their support. ‘ In every 
parish-house,’ says he, ‘ the poor are supplied with food,, 
clothes, fire, and a bed to lie on ; they want no more, 

I desire no more myself ; yet still they seem discontented, 
I 'm surprised at the inactivity of our magistrates in not 
taking up such vagrants, who are only a weight upon the 
industrious ; I ’m surprised that the people are found to 
relieve them, when they must be at the same time sen- 
sible that it, in some measure, encourages idleness, extra- 
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vagance, ana imposture. Were I to advise any man for 
whom I had the least regard, I would caution him by 
all means not to be imposed upon by their false preten- 
ces : let me assure you, sir, they are impostors, every 
one of them ; and rather merit a prison than relief.’ 

He was proceeding in this strain earnestly, to dis- 
suade me from an imprudence of which I am seldom 
guilty, when an old man, who still had about him the 
remnants of tattered finery, implored our compassion. 
He assured us that he was no common beggar, but forced 
into the shameful profession to support a dying wife and 
five hungry children. Being prepossessed against such 
falsehoods, his story had not the least influence upon 
me ; but it was quite otherwise with the Man in Black ; 
I could see it visibly operate upon his countenance, and 
effectually interrupt his harangue. I could easily perceive 
that his heart burned to relieve the five starving children, 
but he seemed ashamed to discover his weakness to me. 
While he thus hesitated between compassion and pride, 
I pretended to look another way, and he seized this 
opportunity of giving the poor petitioner a piece of 
silver, bidding him at the same time, in order that I 
should hear, go work for his bread, and not tease pas- 
sengers with such impertinent falsehoods for the future. 

As he had fancied himself quite unperceived, he 
continued, as we proceeded, to rail against beggars with 
as much animosity as before ; he threw in some episodes 
on his own amazing prudence and economy, with his 
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profound skill in discovering impostors ; he explained 
the manner in which he would deal with beggars, were 
he a magistrate, hinted at enlarging some of the prisons 
for their reception, and told two stories of ladies that 
were robbed by beggarmen. He was beginning a third 
to the same purpose, when a sailor with a wooden leg 
once more crossed our walks, desiring our pity, and 
blessing our limbs. I was for going on without taking 
any notice, but my friend, looking wistfully upon the 
poor petitioner, bade me stop, and he would show me 
with how much ease he could at any time detect an 
impostor. 

He now, therefore, assumed a look of importance, and 
in an angry tone began to examine the sailor, demand- 
ing in what engagement he was thus disabled and ren- 
dered unfit for service. The sailor replied in a tone as 
angrily as he, that he had been an officer on board a 
private ship of war, and that he had lost his leg abroad, 
in defence of those who did nothing at home. At this 
reply, all my friend’s importance vanished in a moment ; 
he had not a single question more to ask ; he now only 
studied what method he should take to relieve him 
unobserved. He had, however, no easy part to act, as 
he was obliged to preserve the appearance of ill-nature 
before me, and yet relieve himself by relieving the 
sailor. Casting, therefore, a furious look upon some 
bundles of chips which the fellow carried in a string at 
his back, my friend demanded how he sold his matches ; 
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but not waiting for a reply, desired in a surly tone to 
have a shilling’s worth. The sailor seemed at first sur- 
prised at his demand, but soon recollecting himself, and 
presenting his whole bundle — ‘ Here, master,’ says he, 
take all my cargo, and a blessing into the bargain.’ 

It is impossible to describe with what an air of 
triumph my friend marched off with his new purchase ; 
he assured me that he was firmly of opinion that those 
fellows must have stolen their goods who could thus afford 
to sell them for half value. He informed me of several 
different uses to which' those chips might be applied ; he 
expatiated largely upon the savings that would result from 
lighting candles with a match instead of thrusting them 
into the fire. He averred that he would as soon have 
parted with a tooth as his money to those vagabonds, 
unless for some valuable consideration. I cannot tell how 
long this panegyric upon frugality and matches might 
have continued, had not his attention been called off by 
another object more distressful than either of the former. 
A woman in rags, with one child in her arms, and another 
on her back, was attempting to sing ballads, but with 
such a mournful voice that it was difficult to determine 
whether she was singing or crying. A wretch who in the 
deepest distress still aimed at good-humour, was an object 
my friend was by no means capable of withstanding ; his 
vivacity and his discourse were instantly interrupted ; 
upon this occasion his very dissimulation had forsaken 
him. Even in my presence, he immediately applied his 
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hands to his pockets, in order to relieve her ; but guess 
his confusion, when he found he had already given away 
all the money he carried about him to former objects. 
The misery painted in the woman’s visage was not half so 
strongly expressed as the agony in his. He continued to 
search for sometime, but to no purpose, till, at length, 
recollecting himself, with a face of ineffable good-nature, 
as he had no money, he put into her hands his shilling’s 
worth of matches. 

A CITY NIGHT-PIECE 

THE clock just struck two, the expiring taper rises 
and sinks in the socket, the watchman forgets the hour in 
slumber, the labor’ous and the happy are at rest, and 
nothing wakes but meditation, guilt, revelry, and despair. 
The drunkard once more fills the destroying bowl, the 
robber walks his midnight round, and the suicide lifts his 
guilty arm against his own sacred person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page of 
antiquity, or the sallies of contemporary genius, but pur- 
sue the solitary walk, where Vanity ever changing, but a 
few hours past walked before me, where she kept up 
the pageant, and now, like a froward child, seems hushed 
with her own importunities. 

What a gloom hangs all around ! The dying lamp 
feebly emits a yellow gleam ; no sound is heard but of the 
chiming clock, or the distant watch-dog. All the bustle 
of human pride is forgotton, an hour like this may well 
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display the emptiness of human vanity. 

There will come a time, when this temporary solitude 
may be made continual, and the city itself, like its in- 
habitants, fade away, and leave a desert in its room. 

What cities, as great as this, have once triumphed in 
existence, had their victories as great, joy as just and as 
unbounded, and, with short-sighted presumption, promised 
themselves immortality ! — Posterity can hardly trace the 
situation of some. The sorrowful traveller wanders over 
the awful ruins of others ; and, as he beholds, he learns 
wisdom, and feels the transience of every sublunary pos- 
session. 

“Here,” he cries, “stood their citadel, now grown over 
with weeds ; there their senate-house, but now the haunt 
of every noxious reptile ; temples and theatres stood here, 
now only an undistinguished heap of ruin. They are 
fallen, for luxury and avarice first made them feeble. 
The rewards of the state were conferred on amusing, and 
not on useful members of society. Their riches and 
opulence invited the invaders, who, though at first repulsed, 
returned again, conquered by perseverance, and at last 
swept the defendants into undistinguished destruction.” 

How few appear in those streets which but some few 
hours ago were crowded ! and those who appear, now no 
longer wear their daily mask, nor attempt to hide their 
lewdness or their misery. 

But who are those who make the streets their couch, 
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and find a short repose from wretchedness at the doors 
of the opulent ? These are strangers, wanderers, and 
orphans, whose circumstances are too humble to expect 
redress, and whose distresses are too great even for pity. 
Their wretchedness excites rather horror than pity. Some 
are without the covering even of rags, and others emacia- 
ted with disease : the world has disclaimed them ; society 
turns its back upon their distress, and has given them up 
to nakedness and hunger. These poor shivering females 
have once seen happier days, and been flattered into 
beauty. They have been prostituted to the gay luxurious 
villain, and are now turned out to meet the severity of 
winter. Perhaps, now lying at the doors of their betray- 
ers, they sue to wretches whose hearts are insensible, to 
debauchees who may curse, but will not relieve them. 

Why, why was I bom a man, and yet see the suffer- 
ings of wretches I cannot relieve ! Poor houseless 
creatures ! the world will give you reproaches, but will not 
give you relief. The slightest misfortunes of the great, the 
most imaginary uneasiness of the rich, are aggravated with 
all the power of eloquence, and held up to engage our 
attention and sympathetic sorrow. The poor weep un- 
heeded, persecuted by every subordinate species of tyranny; 
and every law which gives others security, becomes an 
enemy to them. 

Why was this heart of mine formed with so much 
sensibility ? or why was not my fortune adapted to its 
impulse ? Tenderness, without a capacity of relieving. 
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only makes the man who feels it more wretched than the 
object which sues for assistance. 

THE STROLLING PLAYER 

I am fond of amusement in whatever company it is to 
be found ; and wit, though dressed in rags, is ever pleas- 
ing to me. I went some days ago to take a walk in 
St. James’s Park, about the hour in which company leave 
to go to dinner. There were but few in the walks, and 
those who stayed seemed by their looks rather more will- 
ing to forget that they had an appetite than gain one. I 
sat down on one of the benches, at the other end of which 
was seated a man in very shabby clothes. 

We continued to groan, to hem, aiid to cough, as usual 
upon such occasions ; and at last ventured upon conversa- 
tion. “ I beg pardon. Sir,” cried I, “ but I think I have 
seen you before ; your face is familiar to me.” “Yes, Sir,” 
replied he, “ I have a good familiar face, as my friends 
tell me. I am as well known in every town in England 
as the dromedary, or live crocodile. You must under- 
stand, Sir, that I have been these sixteen years merry- 
andrew to a puppet-show : last Bartholomew fair my 
master and I quarrelled, beat each other and parted ; he 
to sell his puppets to the pin-cushion-makers in Rosemary 
Lane, and I to starve in St. James’s Park.” 

“ I am sorry, Sir, that a person of your appearance 
should labour under any difficulties.” — “ O Sir,” returned 
he, “ my appearance is very much at your service ; but. 
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though I cannot boast of eating much, yet there are few 
that are merrier : if I had twenty thousand a year I 
should be very merry ; and, thank the Fates though not 
worth a groat, I am very merry still. If I have three- 
pence in my pocket, I never refuse to be my three half- 
pence ; and if I have no money, I never scorn to be 
treated by aSy that are kind enough to pay my reckoning. 
What think you. Sir, of a steak and a tankard ? You shall 
treat me now ; and I will treat you again when I find you 
in the Park in love with eating, and without money to pay 
for a dinner.” 

As I never refuse a small expense for the sake of a 
merry companion, we instantly adjourned to a neighbour- 
ing alehouse, and in a few moments had a frothing tankard 
and a smoking steak spread on the table before us. It is 
impossible to express how much the sight of such good 
cheer improved my companion’s vivacity. “ I like this 
dinner. Sir,” says he, “ for three reasons : first, because I 
am natu’-ally fond of beef ; secondly, because I am hungry; 
and, thirdly and lastly, because I get it for nothing : no 
meat eats so sweet as that for which we do not pay.” 

He therefore now fell to, and his appetite seemed to 
correspond with his inclination. After dinner was over, 
he observed that the steak was tough ; “ And yet. Sir,” 
returns he, “ bad as it was, it seemed a rump-steak to 
me. O the delights of poverty jmd a good appetite ! We 
beggars are the very foundlings of nature ; the rich she 
treats like an arrant step-mother : they are pleased with 

7 
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nothing ; cut a steak from what part you will, and it is 
insupportably tough ; dress it up with pickles, and even 
pickles cannot procure them an appetite. But the whole 
creation is filled with good things for the beggar ; 
Calvert’s butt out-tastes champagne, and Sedgeley’s home 
brewed excels Tokay. Joy, Joy, my blood, though our 
estates lie nowhere, we have fortunes whenever we go. 
If an inundation sweeps away half the grounds of Corn- 
wall, I am content ; I have no lands there: if the stocks 
sink, that gives me no uneasiness ; I am no Jew.” 
The fellow’s vivacity, joined to his poverty, 1 own, 
raised my curiosity to know something of his life and 
circumstances ; and I entreated that he would indulge 
my desire. “ That I will. Sir,” said he ; “ and welcome ; 
only let us drink to prevent our sleeping ; let us have 
another tankard while we are awake : let us have another 
tankard ; for, ah, how charming a tankard looks when 
full ! 

“ You must know, then, that I am very well descend- 
ed ; my ancestors have made some noise in the world ; 
for my mother cried oysters, and my father beat a drum ; 
and I am told we have even had some trumpeters in 
our family. Many a nobleman cannot show so respect- 
able a genealogy ; but that is nether here nor there : as 
I was their only child, my father designed to breed me 
up to his own employment, which was that of a drummer 
to a puppet-show. Thus the whole employment of my 
youhger years was that of interpretor to Punch and 
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King Solomon in all his glory. But though my father 
was very fond of instructing me in beating all the 
marches and points of war, I made no very great pro- 
gress, because I naturally had no ear for music ; so that 
at the age of fifteen, I went and listed for a soldier. As 
I had ever hated beating a drum, so I soon found that I 
disliked carrying a musket also : neither the one trade 
nor the other were to my taste, for I was by nature 
fond of being a gentleman : besides, I was obliged to 
obey my captain ; he has his will, I have mine, and you 
have yours ; now I very reasonably concluded, that it was 
much more comfortable for a man to obey his own will 
than another’s. 

“ The life of a soldier soon therefore gave me the 
spleen ; I asked leave to quit the service ; but as I 
was tall and strong, my captain thanked me for my 
kind intention, and said, because he had a regard for 
me, we should not part. I wrote to my father a very 
dismal penitent letter, and desired that he would raise 
money to pay for my discharge ; but the good man was 
as fond of drinking as I was (Sir, my service to you) , 
and those who are fond of drinking never pay for other 
people’s discharges ; in short, he never answered my 
letter. What could be done ? If I have not money, 
said I to myself, to pay for my discharge, I must find an 
equivalent some other way ; and that must be by running 
away. I deserted, and that answered my purpose every 
bit as well as if I had bought my discharge. 
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“ Well, I was now fairly rid of my military employ- 
ment ; I sold my soldier’s clothes, bought worse, and 
in order not to be overtaken, took the most unfrequented 
roads possible. One evening as I was entering a village, 
I perceived a man, whom I afterwards found to be 
the curate of the parish, thrown from his horse in 
a miry road, and almost smothered in the mud. He de- 
sired my assistance ; I gave it, and drew him out with 
some difficulty. He thanked me for my trouble, and was 
going off ; but I followed him home, for I loved always 
to have a man thank me at his own door. The curate 
asked a hundred questions ; as, whose son I was ; from 
whence I came ; and whether I would be faithful .? I 
answered him greatly to his satisfaction ; and gave 
myself one of the best characters in the world for 
sobriety (Sir, I have the honour of drinking your health) , 
discretion, and fidelity. To make a long story short, he 
wanted a servant, and hired me. With him I lived but 
two months ; we did not much like each other : I was fond 
of eating, and he gave me but little to eat ; I loved a pretty 
girl, and the old woman, my fellow -servant, was ill-natured 
and ugly. As they endeavoured to starve me between 
them, I made a pious resolution to prevent their commit- 
ting murder ; I stole the eggs as soon as they were laid ; 
I emptied every unfinished bottle that I could lay my hands 
on ; whatever eatable came in my way was sure to disap- 
pear : in short, they found I would not do ; so I was dis- 
charged one morning, and paid three shillings and six- 
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pence for two months' wages. 

‘‘ While my money was getting ready, I employed my- 
self in making preparations for my departure ; two hens 
were hatching in an outhouse ; I went and took the eggs 
from habit, and not to separate the parents from the chil- 
dren, I lodged hens and all in my knapsack. After this 
piece of frugality, I returned to receive my money, 
and with my knapsack on my back, and a staff in my hand, 

I bade adieu with tears in my eyes to my old benefactor. 

I had not gone far from the house when I heard behind 
me the cry of ‘Stop thief !' but this only increased my 
despatch : it would have been foolish to stop, as I knew the 
voice could not be levelled at me. But hold, I think I 
passed those two months at the curate’s without drinking. 
Come, the times are dry, and may this be my poison if ever 
I spent two more pious, stupid months in all my life. 

“ Well, after travelling some days, whom should I 
light upon but a company of strolling players. — The mo- 
ment T saw them at a distance, my heart warmed to them ; 
I had a sort of natural love for everything of the vagabond 
order : they were employed in settling their baggage, 
which had been overturned in a narrow way ; I offered my 
assistance, which they accepted ; and we soon became so 
well acquainted, that they took me as a servant. This was a 
paradise to me ; they sung, danced, drank, ate, and travelled, 
all at the same time. By the blood of the Mirabels, I thought 
I had never lived till then ; I grew as merry as a grig, 
and laughed at every word that was spoken. They liked 
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me as much as I liked them : I was a very good figure, 
as you see ; and though I was poor, I was not modest. 

“ I love a straggling life above all things in the world ; 
sometimes good, sometimes bad ; to be warm to-day, and 
cold to-morrow ; to eat when one can get it, and drink when 
(the tankard is out) it stands before me. We arrived 
that evening at Tenterden, and took a large room at the 
Greyhound ; where we resolved to exhibit Romeo and 
Juliet, with the funeral procession, the grave, and the 
garden scene. Romeo was to be performed by a gentleman 
from the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane ; Juliet, by a lady 
who had never appeared on any stage before : and I was 
to snuff the candles : all excellent in our way. We had 
figures enough, but the difficulty was how to dress them. 
The same coat that served Romeo, turned with the blue 
lining outwards, served for his friend Mercutio : a large 
piece of crape sufficed at once for Juliet’s petticoat and pall: 
a pestle and mortar from a neighbouring apothecary’s 
answered all the purposes of a bell ; and our landlord’s own 
family, wrapped in white sheets, served to fill up the pro- 
cession. In short, there were but three figures among us 
that might be said to be dressed with any propriety : I 
mean the nurse, the starved apothecary, and myself. 
Our performance gave universal satisfaction : the whole 
audience were enchanted with our powers. 

“ There is one rule by which a strolling player may be 
ever sure of success ; that is, in our theatrical way of 
expressing it, to make a great deal of the character. To 
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speak and act as in common life is not playing, nor is it 
what people come to see : natural speaking, like sweet 
wine, runs glibly over the palate, and scarcely leaves any 
taste behind it ; but being high in a part resembles vine- 
gar, which grates upon the taste, and one feels it while 
he is drinking. To please in town or country, the way is 
to cry, wring, cringe into attitudes, mark the emphasis, 
slap the pockets, and labour like one in the falling sick- 
ness ; that is the way to work for applause ; that is the 
way to gain it. 

“ As we received much reputation for our skill on 
this first exhibition, it was but natural for me to ascribe 
part of the success to myself : I snuffed the candles, and 
let me tell you that, without a candle-snuffer, the piece 
would lose half its embellishments. In this manner we 
continued a fortnight, and drew tolerable houses, but the 
evening before our intended departure, we gave out our 
very best piece, in which all our strength was to be ex- 
erted. We had great expectations from this, and even 
doubled our prices, when behold one of the principal actors 
fell ill of a violent fever. — This was a stroke like thunder 
to our little company : they were resolved to go, in a body, 
to scold the man for falling sick at so inconvenient a time, 
and that too of a disorder that threatened to be expensive ; 
I seized the moment, and offered to act the part myself 
in his stead. The case was desperate : they accepted my 
offer ; and I accordingly sat down, with the part in my 
hand and a tankard before me (Sir, your health) , and 
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Studied the character, which was to be rehearsed the next 
day, and played soon after. 

“ I found my memory excessively helped by drinking : 
I learned my part with astonishing rapidity, and bade adieu 
to snuffing candles ever after. I found that Nature had 
designed me for more noble employments, and I was re- 
solved to take her when in the humour. We got together 
in order to rehearse ; and I informed my companions, 
masters now no longer, of the surprising change I felt 
within me. ‘ Let the sick men, ’ said I, ‘ be under no 
uneasiness to get well again : I’ll fill his place to universal 
satisfaction ; he may even die if he thinks proper ; I’ll en- 
gage that he shall never be missed.’ I rehearsed before 
them, strutted, ranted, and received applause. They soon 
gave out that a new actor of eminence was to appear, and 
immediately all the genteel places were bespoke. Before 
I ascended the stage, however, I concluded within myself, 
that as I brought money to the house I ought to have 
my share in the profits. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said I, addi 2ssing 
our company, ‘I don’t pretend to direct you ; far be it 
from me to treat you with so much ingratitude : you have 
published my name in the bills with the utmost good nature, 
and as affairs stand, cannot act without me : so, gentle- 
men, to show you my gratitude, I expect to be paid for my 
acting as much as any of you, otherwise I declare off ; I’ll 
brandish my snuffers, and clip candles as usual.’ This was 
a very disagreeable proposal, but they found that it was 
impossible to refuse it ; it was irresistible, it was adamant ; 
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they consented, and I went on in King Bajazet ; my 
frowning brows bound with a stocking stuffed into a 
turban, while on my captive arms I brandished a jack-chain. 
Nature seemed to have fitted me for the part ; I was tall, 
and had a loud voice ; my very entrance excited universal 
applause ; I looked round on the audience with a smile, 
and made a most low and graceful bow, for that is the 
rule among us. As it was a very passionate part, I 
invigorated my spirits with three full glasses (the tankard 
is almost out) of brandy. By Alla ! it is almost incon- 
ceivable how I went through it. Tamerlane was but a 
fool to me ; though he was sometimes loud enough too, 
yet I was still louder than he : but then, besides, I had 
attitudes in abundance : in general I kept my arms folded 
up thus, upon the pit of my stomach ; it is the way at 
Drury Lane, and has always a fine effect. The tankard 
would sink to the botton before I could get through the 
whole of my merits : in short, I came off like a prodigy ; 
and s’ich was my success, that I could ravish the laurels 
even from a sirloin of beef. The principal gentlemen 
and ladies of the town came to me, after the play, was 
over, to compliment me upon my success ; one praised 
my voice, another my person. ‘ Upon my word’, says 
the squire’s lady, ‘he will make one of the finest actors 
in Europe ; I say it, and I think I am something of a 
judge.’ — Praise in the beginning is agreeable enough, 
and we receive it as a favour ; but when it comes in great 
quantities, we regard it only as a debt, which nothing 
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but our merit could extort : instead of thanking them, 
I internally applauded myself. We were desired to give 
our piece a second time ; we obeyed ; and I was applaud- 
ed even more than before. 

“At last we left the town, in order to be at a horse- 
race at some distance from thence. I shall never think 
of Tenterden without tears of gratitude and lespect. The 
ladies and gentlemen there, take my word for it, are very 
good judges of plays and actors. Come, let us drink 
their healths, if you please. Sir. We quitted the town, I 
say ; and there was a wide difference between my com- 
ing in and going out : I entered the town a candle. snuffer, 
and I quitted it a hero ! — Such is the world ; little to- 
day, and great to-morrow. I could say a great deal more 
upon that subject, something truly sublime upon the ups 
and downs of fortune ; but it would give us both the 
spleen, and so I shall pass it over. 

“The races were ended before we arrived at the next 
town, which was no small disappointment to our corroany; 
however, we were resolved to take all we could get. I 
played capital characters there too, and came off with my 
usual brilliancy. I sincerely believe I should have been 
the first actor in Europe, had my growing merit been pro- 
perly cultivated ; but there came an unkindly frost which 
nipped me in the bud, and levelled me once more down 
to the common standard of humanity. I played Sir 
Harry Wildair : all the country ladies were charmed : if 
I but drew out my snuff-box, the whole house was in a 
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roar of rapture ; when 1 exercised my cudgel, I thought 
they would have fallen into convulsions. 

“ There was here a lady, who had received an 
education of nine months in London, and this gave her 
pretensions to taste, which rendered her the indisputa- 
ble mistress of the ceremonies wherever she came. She 
was informed of my merits ; everybody praised me ; yet 
she refused at first going to see me perform : she could 
not conceive, she said, anything but stuff from a strol- 
ler ; talked something in praise of Garrick, and amazed 
the ladies with her skill in enunciation, tones, and 
cadences ; she was at last, however, prevailed upon to 
go ; and it was privately intimated to me what a judge 
was to be present at my new exhibition. However, no 
way intimidated, I came on in Sir Harry, one hand 
stuck in my breeches, and the other in my bosom, as 
usual at Drury Lane ; but instead of looking at me, I 
perceived the whole audience had their eyes turned 
upon the lady who had been nine months in London ; 
from her they expected the decision which was to secure 
the general’s truncheon in my hand, or sink me down 
into a theatrical letter-carrier. I opened my snuff-box, 
took snuff ; the lady was solemn, and so were the rest ; 
I broke my cudgel on Alderman Smuggler’s back ; still 
gloomy, melancholy all, the lady groaned and shrugged 
her shoulders : I attempted, by laughing myself, to excite 
at least a smile ; but the devil a cheek could I perceive 
wrinkled into sympathy ; I found it would not do. All 
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my good humour now became forced ; my laughter was 
converted into hysterical grinning ; and while I pretended 
spirits, my eyes showed the agony of my heart : in short, 
the lady came with an intention to be displeased, and 
displeased she was ; my fame expired ; I am here, and 
(the tankard is no more !) ” 

WILLIAM COWPER 
( 1731 - 1800 ) 

ON CONVERSATION 

IN the comedy of the Frenchman in London, which 
we were told was acted at Paris with universal applause 
for several nights together, there is a character of a rough 
Englishman, who is represented as quite unskilled in 
the graces of conversation ; and his dialogue consists 
almost entirely of a repetition of the common salutation 
of “how do you do ?” Our nation has, indeed, been gen- 
erally supposed to be of a sullen and uncommun’cative 
disposition ; while, on the other hand, the loquacious 
French have been allowed to possess the art of convers- 
ing beyond all other people. The Englishman requires 
to be wound up frequently, and stops as soon as he is 
down ; but the Frenchman runs on in a continual alarum. 
Yet it must be ackowledged that as the English consist 
of very different humours, their manner of discourse 
admits of great variety ; but the whole French nation 
converse alike ; and there is no difference in their address 
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between a marquis and a valet de chambre. We may 
frequently see a couple of French barbers accosting each 
other in the street, and paying their compliments with 
the same volubility of speech, the same grimace and action, 
as two courtiers on the Tuilleries. 

I shall not attempt to lay down any particular rules 
for conversation, but rather point out such faults in 
discourse and behaviour as render the company of half 
mankind rather tedious than amusing. It is in vain, 
indeed, to look for conversation where we might expect 
to find it in the greatest perfection, among persons of 
fashion ; there it is almost annihilated by universal card- 
playing : insomuch that I have heard it given as a reason 
why it is impossible for our present writers to succeed 
in the dialogue of genteel comedy, that our people of 
quality scarce ever meet but to game. All their discourse 
turns upon the odd trick and the four honours ; and it is 
no less a maxim with the votaries of whist than with 
those of Bacchus, that talking spoils company. 

Everyone endeavours to make himself as agreeable 
to society as he can ; but it often happens that those who 
most aim at shining in conversation overshoot their 
mark. Though a man succeeds, he should not (as is 
frequently the case) engross the whole talk to himself ; 
for that destroys the every essence of conversation, which 
is talking together. We should try to keep up conversa- 
tion like a ball bandied to and fro from one to the other, 
rather than seize it all to ourselves, and drive it before us 
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like a football. We should likewise be cautious to adapt 
the matter of our discourse to our company, and not talk 
Greek before ladies, or of the last new furbelow to a 
meeting of country justices. 

But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over our 
whole conversation than certain peculiarities easily acquired, 
but very difficultly conquered and discarded. In order to 
display these absurdities in a truer light, it is my present 
purpose to enumerate such of them as are most common- 
ly to be met with ; and first to take notice of those buffoons 
in society, the Attitudinarians and Face-makers. These 
accompany every word with a peculiar grimace or gesture ; 
they assent with a shrug, and contradict with a twisting of 
the neck ; are angry by a wry mouth, and pleased in a 
caper or minuet step. They may be considered as speak- 
ing harlequins ; and their rules of eloquence are taken 
from the posture-master. These should be condemned 
to converse only in dumb show with their own persons 
in the looking-glass ; as well as the Smirkers and Smilers, 
who so prettily set off their faces, together with their 
words, by a je-ne-sais-quoi between a grin and a 
dimple. With these we may likewise rank the affected 
tribe of Mimics, who are constantly taking off the peculiar 
tone of voice or gesture of their acquaintance, though 
they are such wretched imitators, that (like bad painters) 
they are frequently forced to write the name under the 
picture before we can discover any likeness. 

Next to these whose elocution is absorbed in action, 
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and who converse chiefly with their arms and legs, we may 
consider the Professed Speakers. And first, the Empha- 
tical, who squeeze, and press, and ram down every syllable 
with excessive vehemence and energy. These orators 
are remarkable for their distinct elocution and force of 
expression : they dwell on the important particles of 
and they and the significant conjunction andy which they 
seem to hawk up, with much difficulty, out of their own 
throats, and to cram them, with no less pain, into the ears 
of their auditors. These should be suffered only to sy- 
ringe (as it were) the ears of a deaf man, through a 
hearing-trumpet; though I must confess that I am equally 
offended with the Whisperers or Low-speakers, who seem 
to fancy all their acquaintance deaf, and come up so close 
to you, that they may be said to measure noses with you, 
and frequently overcome you with the full exhalations of 
a stinking breath. I would have these oracular gentry 
obliged to speak at a distance through a speaking-trumpet, 
or apply their lips to the walls of a whispering-gallery. 
The Wits, who will not condescend to utter anything but 
a bon moty and the Whistlers or Tune-hummers, who 
never articulate at all, may be joined very agreeably to- 
gether in concert ; and to these tinkling cymbals I 
would also add the sounding brass ; the Bawler, who 
inquires after your health with the bellowing of a town 
crier. 

The Tatlers, whose pliable pipes are admirably 
adapted to the “soft parts of conversation,” and sweetly 
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“ prattling out of fashion ”, make very pretty music from 
a beautiful face and a female tongue ; but from a 
rough manly voice and coarse features mere nonsense is 
as harsh and dissonant as a jig from a hurdy-gurdy. The 
Swearers I have spoken of in a former paper ; but the 
Half-Swearers, who split, and mince, and fritter their 
oaths into gad’s bud, ad’s fish, and demme, the Gothic 
Humbuggers, and those who nickname God’s creatures, 
and call a man a cabbage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd fish, 
and an unaccountable muskin, should never come into 
company without an interpreter. But I will not tire my rea- 
der’s patience by pointing out all the pests of conversation; 
nor dwell particularly on the Sensibles, who pronounce 
dogmatically on the most trivial points, and speak in sen- 
tence ; the Wonderers, who are always wondering what 
o’clock it is , or wondering whether it will rain or no, or 
wondering when the moon changes ; the Phraseologists, 
who explain a thing by all that, or enter .into particulars, 
with this and that and t’ other ; and lastly, the Silent Men, 
who seem afraid of opening their mouths lest they should 
catch cold, and literally observe the precept of the Gospel, 
by letting their conversation be only yea yea, and nay 
nay. 

The rational intercourse kept up by conversaticai is 
one of our principal distinctions from brutes. We should 
therefore endeavour to turn this particular talent to our 
advantage, and consider the organs of speech as the 
instruments of understanding : we should be very careful 
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not to use them as the weapons of vice, or tools of folly, 
and do our utmost to unlearn any trivial or ridiculous 
habits, which tend to lessen the value of such an inesti- 
mable prerogative. It is, indeed, imagined by some philoso- 
phers, that even birds and beasts (though without the 
power of articulation) perfectly understand one another 
by the sounds they utter ; and that dogs, cats, &c., have 
each a particular language to themselves, like different 
nations. Thus it may be supposed that the nightingales 
of Italy have as fine an ear for their own native wood- 
notes as any signor or signora for an Italian air ; that the 
boars of Westphalia gruntle as expressively through the 
nose as the inhabitants in High German ; and that the 
frogs in the dykes of Holland croak as intelligibly as the 
natives jabber their Low-Dutch. However this may be, 
we may consider those whose tongues hardly seem to be 
under the influence of reason, and do not keep up the 
proper conversation of human creatures, as imitating the 
language of different animals. Thus, for instance, the 
affinity between Chatterers and Monkeys, and Praters 
and Parrots, is too obvious not to occur at once ; Grunters 
and Growlers may be justly compared to Hogs ; Snarlers 
are Curs that continually show their teeth, but never bite ; 
and the Spitfire passionate are a sort of wild cats that 
will not bear stroking, but will purr when they are 
pleased. Complainers are Screech-Owls ; and Story- 
tellers, always repeating the same dull note, are Cuckoos. 
Poets that prick up their ears at their own hideous bray- 
8 
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ing are no better than Asses. Critics in general are 
venomous Serpents that delight in hissing, and some of 
them who have got by heart a few technical terms with- 
out knowing their meaning are no other than Magpies. I 
myself, who have crowed to the whole town for near 
three years past, may perhaps put my readers in mind of 
a Dunghill Cock ; but as I must acquaint them, that they 
will hear the last of me on this day fortnight, I hope they 
will then consider me as a Swan, who is supposed to sing 
sweetly at his dying moments. 


CHARLES LAMB 
( 1775 - 1834 ) 

ALL FOOLS’ DAY 

THE compliments of the season to my worthy 
masters, and a merry first of April to us all ! 

Many happy returns of this day to you — and you — and 
Sir — nay, never frown, man, nor put a long face up- 
on the matter. Do not we know one another ? what need 
of ceremony among friends ? we have all a touch of that 
same — you understand me — a speck of the motley. 
Beshrew the man who on such a day as this, the general 
festival, should affect to stand aloof. I am none of those 
sneakers. I am free of the corporation, and care not who 
knows it. He that meets me in the forest to-day, shall 
meet with no wiseacre, I can tell him. Stultus sum. 
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Translate me that, and take the meaning of it to yourself 
for your pains. What ! man, we have four quarters of 
the globe on our side, at the least computation. 

Fill us a cup of that sparkling gooseberry — we will 
drink no wise, melancholy, politic port on this day — and 
let us troll the catch of Amiens — due ad me — due ad me — 
how goes it ? 

Here shall he see, 

Gross fools as he. 

Now would I gave a trifle to know, historically and 
authentically, who was the greatest fool that ever lived. I 
would certainly give him in a bumper. Marry, of the pre- 
sent breed, I think I could without much difficulty name 
you the party. 

Remove your cap a little further, if you please : it 
hides my bauble. And now each man bestride his hobby, 
and dust away his bells to what tune he pleases. I will 
give ’^ou, for my part, 

The crazy old church clock, 

And the bewildered chimes. 

Good master Empedocles, you are welcome. It is 
long since you went a salamander-gathering down Aetna. 
Worse than samphire — picking by some odds. ’Tis a 
mercy your worship did not singe your mustachios. 

Ha ! Cleombrotus ! and what salads in faith did you 
light upon at the bottom of the Mediterranean ? You 
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were founder, I take it, of the disinterested sect of the 
Calenturists. 

Gebir, my old freemason, and prince of plasterers at 
Babel, bring in your trowel, most Ancient Grand ! You 
have claim to a seat here at my right hand, as patron of 
the stammerers. You left your work, if I remember 
Herodotus correctly, at eight hundred million toises, or 
thereabout, above the level of the sea. Bless us, what a 
long bell you must have pulled, to call your top 
workmen to their luncheon on the low grounds of Shinar. 
Or did you send up your garlic and onions by a rocket ? 
I am a rogue if I am not ashamed to show you our 
Monument on Fish Street Hill, after your altitudes. Yet 
we think it somewhat. 

What, the magnanimous Alexander in tears ? — crjr, 
baby, put its finger in its eye, it shall have another globe, 
round as an orange, pretty moppet ! 

Mister Adams — ’odso, I honour your coat — pray do 
us the favour to read to us that sermon which you lent 
to Mistress Slipslop — the twenty and second in your 
portmanteau there — on Female Incontinence — the same — 
it will come in most irrelevantly and impertinently sea- 
sonable to the time of day. 

Good Master Raymond Lully, you look wise. Pray 
correct that error. 

Duns, spare your definitions. I must fine you a bum- 
per, or a paradox. We will have nothing said or done 
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syllogistically this day. Remove those logical forms, 
waiter, that no gentleman break the tender shins of his 
apprehension stumbling across them. 

Master Stephen, you are late — Ha ! Cokes, is it you ! — 
Aguecheek, my dear knight, let me pay my devoir to you. — 
Master Shallow, your worship’s poor servant tocommand. — 
Master Silence, I will use few words with you. — Slender, 
it shall go hard if I edge not you in somewhere. — You 
six will engross all the poor wit of the company to-day. — 
I know it, I know it. 

Ha ! honest R — ,my fine old Librarian of Ludgate, time 
out of mind, art thou here again ? Bless thy doublet, it is not 
over-new, threadbare as thy stories: — what dost thou flitting 
about the world at this rate ! — Thy customers are extinct, 
defunct, bed-rid, have ceased to read long ago. — Thou goest 
still among them, seeing if, peradventure, thou canst hawk a 
volume or two. — Good Gran ville S — , thy last patron, 
is flown. 


‘King Pandion, he is dead, 

All thy friends are lapt in lead.’ 

Nevertheless, noble R — , come in, and take your seat 
here between Armado and Quisada ; for in true courtesy, 
in gravity, in fantastic smiling to thyself, in courteous 
smiling upon others, in the goodly omature of well- 
apparelled speech, and the commendation of wise sen- 
tences, thou art nothing inferior to those accomplished 
Dons of Spain. The spirit of chivedry forsake me for 
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ever, when I forget thy singing the song of Macheath, 
which declares that he might be happy with either, 
situated between those two ancient spinsters — when 1 
forget the inimitable formal love which thou didst make, 
turning now to the one, and now to the other, with that 
Malvolian smile — as if Cervantes, not Gay, had written it 
for his hero ; and as if thousands of periods must revolve, 
before the mirror of courtesy could have given his invidi- 
ous preference between a pair of so goodly-propertied and 
meritorious-equal damsels. 

To descend from these altitudes, and not to protract 
our Fools’ Banquet beyond its appropriate day, — for I fear 
the second of April is not many hours distant — in sober 
verity I will confess a truth to thee, reader. I love a 
Fool — as naturally as if I were of kith and kin to him. 
When a child, with child-like apprehensions, that dived 
not below the surface of the matter, I read those 
Parables — not guessing at the involved wisdom — I had 
more yearnings towards that simple architect, that built 
his house upon the sand, than I entertained for his more 
cautious neighbour : I grudged at the hard censure 
pronounced upon the quiet soul that kept his talent ; and — 
prizing their simplicity beyond the more provident, and, 
to my apprehension, somewhat unfeminine wariness of 
their competitors — I felt a kindliness, that almost 
amounted to a tendre, for those five thoughtless virgins. — 
I have never made an acquaintance since, that lasted : 
or a friendship, that answered ; with any that had not some 
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tincture of the absurd in their characters. I venerate an 
honest obliquity of understanding. The more laughable 
blunders a man shall commit in your company, the more 
tests he giveth you, that he will not betray or overreach 
you. I love the safety which a palpable hallucination 
warrants ; the security, which a word out of reason 
ratifies. And take my word for this, reader, and say a 
fool told it you, if you please, that he who hath not a dram 
of folly in his mixture, hath pounds of much worse matter 
in his composition. It is observed, that “ the foolisher the 
fowl or fish, — woodcocks — dotterels — cods’ heads, etc., 
the finer the flesh thereof”, and what are commonly the 
world’s received fools but such whereof the world is not 
worthy .? and what have been some of the kindliest pat- 
terns of our species, but so many darlings of absurdity, 
minions of the goddess, and her white boys? — Reader, if 
you wrest my words beyond their fair construction, it is 
you, and not I, that are the April Fool. 

DREAM CHILDREN ; A REVERIE. 

CHILDREN love to listen to stories about their 
elders, when they were children ; to stretch their ima- 
gination to the conception of a traditionary great-uncle 
or grandame, whom they never saw. It was in this 
spirit that my little ones crept about me the other evening 
to hear about their great-grandmother Field, who lived 
in a great house in Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than 
that in which they and papa lived) , which had been the 
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scene — so at least it was generally believed in that part of 
the countr}' — of the tragic incidents which they had lately 
become familiar with from the ballad of the Children in 
the Wood. Certain it is that the whole story of the 
children and their cruel uncle was to be seen fairly 
carved out in wood upon the chimney piece of the great 
hall, the whole story down to the Robin Redbreasts ; till 
a foolish rich person pulled it down to set up a marble 
one of modem invention in its stead, with no story upon 
it. Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks, 
too tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went on to 
say how religious and how good their great-grandmother 
Field was, how beloved and respected by everybody, 
though she was not indeed the misticss of this great 
house, but had only the charge of it (and yet in some 
respects she might be said to be the mistress of it 
too) committed to her by the owner, who preferred 
living in a newer and more fashionable mansion which he 
had purchased somewhere, in the adjoining country ; but 
still she lived in it in a manner as if it had beeii her 
own, and kept up the dignity of the great house in a 
sort while she lived, which afterwards came to decay, and 
was nearly pulled down, and all its old ornaments strip- 
ped and carried away to the owner’s other house, where 
they were set up, and looked as awkward as if some one 
were to carry away the old tombs they had seen lately 
at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.’s, tawdry 
gilt drawing-room. Here John smiled as much as to say, 
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“ that would be foolish indeed.” And then I told how, 
when she came to die, her funeral was attended by a 
concourse of all the poor, and some of the gentry too, 
of the neighbourhood for many miles round, to show 
their respect for her memory, because she had been such 
a good and religious woman ; so good, indeed, that she 
knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part of 
the Testament besides. Here little Alice spread her 
hands. Then I told what a tall, upright, graceful person 
their great-grandmother Field once was ; and how in her 
youth she was esteemed the best dancer — here Alice’s 
little right foot played an involuntary movement, till, upon 
my looking grave, it desisted — the best dancer, I was 
saying, in the county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, 
came, and bowed her down with pain ; but it could 
never bend her good spirits, or make them stoop, but 
they were still upright, because she was so good and 
religious. Then I told how she was used to sleep by 
herself in a lone chamber of the great lone house ; and 
how.^he believed that an apparition of two infants 
was to be seen at midnight gliding up and down the 
great staircase near where she slept, but she said, “ those 
innocents would do her no harm” ; and how frightened I 
used to be, though in those days I had my maid to sleep 
with me, because I was never half so good or religious 
as she — and yet I never saw the infants. Here John 
expanded all his eyebrows and tried to look courageous. 
Then I told how good she was to all her grand-children, 
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having us to the great house in the holidays, where I in 
particular used to spend many hours by myself, in gazing 
upon the old busts of the twelve Caesars, that had been 
Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads would seem 
to live again, or I to be turned into marble with them ; 
how I never could be tired with roaming about that huge 
mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with their worn-out 
hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken panels, 
with the gilding almost rubbed out — sometimes in the 
spacious old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to 
myself, unless when now and then a solitary gardening 
man would cross me — and how the nectarines and 
peaches hung upon the walls, without my ever offering 
to pluck them — and because I hao more pleasure in 
strolling about among the old melancholy-looking yew- 
trees, or the firs, and picking up the red berries, and the 
fir-apples, which were good for nothing but to look at — 
or in lying about on the fresh grass with all the fine gar- 
den smells around me — or basking in the orangery, till I 
could almost fancy myself ripening too along with the c^'ang- 
es and the limes in that grateful warmth — or in watching 
the dace that darted to and fro in the fish-pond, at the bot- 
tom of the garden, with here and there a great sulky pike 
hanging midway down the water in silent state, as if it 
mocked at their impertinent friskings, — I had more pleasure 
in those busy-idle diversions than in all the sweet flavours 
of peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such-like common 
baits of children. Here John slily deposited back upon 
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the plate a bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by 
Alice, he had meditated dividing with her, and both 
seemed willing to relinquish them for the present as 
irrelevant. Then, in somewhat a more heightened tone, 
I told how, though their great-grandmother Field loved 
all her grandchildren, yet in an especial manner she 
might be said to love their uncle, John L — , because he 
was so handsome and spirited a youth, and a king to the 
rest of us ; and instead of moping about in solitary 
corners, like some of us, he would mount the most 
mettlesome horse he could get, when, but an imp no 
bigger than themselves, and make him carry him half 
over the county in a morning, and join the hunters when 
there were any out — ^and yet he loved the old great 
house and gardens too, but had too much spirit to be 
always pent up within their boundaries — and how their 
uncle grew up to roan’s estate as brave as he was hand- 
some, to the admiration of every body, but of their great- 
grandmother Field most especially ; and how he used to 
carry upon his back when I was a lame-footed boy — 
for he was a good bit older than me — many a mile when 
I could not walk for pain ; — and how in after-life he 
became lame-footed too, and I did not always (I fear) 
make allowances enough for him when he was impatient 
and in pain, nor remember sufficiently how considerate 
he had been to me when I was lame-footed, and how 
when he died, though he had not been dead an hour, 
it seemed as if he had died a great while ago, such a 
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distance there is betwixt life and death ; and how I bore 
his death as I thought pretty well at first, but afterwards 
it haunted and haunted me ; and though I did not cry 
or take it to heart as some do, and as I think he would 
have done if I had died, yet I missed him all day long, 
and knew not till then how much I had loved him, I missed 
his kindness, and I missed his crossness, and wished 
him to be alive again, to be quarrelling with him (for we 
quarrelled sometimes) , rather than not have him again, and 
was as uneasy without him, as he, their poor unde, must 
have been when the doctor took off his limb. Here 
the children fell a-crying, and asked if their little mourning 
which they had on was not for uncle John, and they 
looked up, and prayed me not to go on about their uncle, 
but to tell them some stories about their pretty dead 
mother. Then I told how for seven long years, in hope 
sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever, I 
courted the fair Alice W — n; and as much as children could 
understand, I explained to them what coyness, and difficul- 
ty, and denial, meant in maidens — when suddenly turning 
to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at her 
eyes with such a reality of representment, that I became 
in doubt which of them stood there before me, or whose 
that bright hair was ; and while I stood gazing, both 
the children gradually grew fainter to my view, receding, 
and still receding, till nothing at last but two mournful 
features were seen in the uttermost distance, which, 
without speech, strangely impressed upon me the effects 
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of speech : “We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are 
we children at all. The children of Alice call Bartrum 
father. We are nothing ; less than nothing, and dreams. 
We are only what might have been, and must wait upon 
the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages before we 
have existence, and a name” — and immediately awaking, 
I found myself quietly seated in my bachelor arm-chair, 
where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget un- 
changed by my side — but John — (Lor James Elia) was 
gone for ever. 


LEIGH HUNT 
( 1784 - 1859 ) 

ON GETTING UP ON COLD MORNINGS 

AN Italian author — Giulio Cordara, a Jesuit — has 
written a poem upon insects, which he begins by 
insisting, that those troublesome and abominable little 
animals were created for our annoyance, and that they 
were certainly not inhabitants of Paradise. We of the 
north may dispute this piece of theology; but on the 
other hand, it is clear as the snow on the house-tops, 
that Adam was not under the necessity of shaving ; and 
that when Eve walked out of her delicious bower, she 
did not step upon ice three inches thick. 

Some people say it is a very easy thing to get up of a 
cold morning. You have only, they tell you, to take the 
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resolution ; and the thing is done. This may be very 
true ; just as a boy at school has only to take a flogging, 
and the thing is over. But we have not at all made up 
our minds upon it ; and we find it a very pleasant 
exercise to discuss the matter, candidly, before we get 
up. This, at least, is not idling, though it may be lying. 
It affords an excellent answer to those who ask how 
lying in bed can be indulged in by a reasoning being, — 
a rational creature. How ? Why, with the argument 
calmly at work in one’s head, and the clothes over one’s 
shoulder. Oh — it is a fine way of spending a sensible, 
impartial half-hour. 

If these people would be more charitable they would 
get on with their argument better. But they are apt to 
reason so ill, and to assert so dogmatically, that one 
could wish to have them stand round one’s bed, of a 
bitter morning, and lie before their faces. They ought 
to hear both sides of the bed, the inside and out. If they 
cannot entertain themselves with their own thoughts for 
half-an-hour or so, it is not the fault of those who can. 

Candid inquiries into one’s decumbency, besides the 
greater or less privileges to be allowed a man in 
proportion to this ability of keeping early hours, the 
work given his faculties, etc., will at least concede their 
due merits to such representations as the following. In 
the first place, says the injured but calm appealer, I 
have been warm all night, and find my system in a state 
perfectly suitable to a warm-blooded animal. To get 
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out of this state into the cold, besides the inharmonious 
and uncritical abruptness of the transition, is so 
unnatural to such a creature, that the poets, refining upon 
the tortures of the damned, make one of their greatest 
agonies consist in being suddenly transported from heat 
to cold, — from fire to ice. They are ‘haled’ out of 
their ‘beds,’ says Milton, by ‘harpy-footed furies,’ — fellows 
who come to call them. On my first movement towards 
the anticipation of getting up I find that such parts of the 
sheets and bolster as are exposed to the air of the room 
are stone-cold. On opening my eyes, the first thing 
that meets them is my own breath rolling forth, as 
if in the open air, like smoke out of a chimney. Think 
Df this symptom. Then I turn my eyes sideways and 
see the window all frozen over. Think of that. Then 
the servant comes in. ‘It is very cold this morning, 
is it not ?’ — ‘Very cold, sir.’^ — ‘Very cold indeed, isn’t it ?’ 
Very cold indeed, sir.’ — ‘More than usually so, isn’t it, 
2ven for this weather V (Here the servant’s wit andgood- 
aature are put to a considerable test, and the inquirer lies 
on thorns for the answer.) ‘Why, sir ... . I think it is.’ 
(Good creature ! There is not a better or more truth- 
telling servant going) . ‘I must rise, however — get me 
some warm water.’ — Here comes a fine interval between 
the departure of the servant and the arrival of the hot 
water ; during which, of course, it is of ‘no use ?’ to get up. 
The hot water comes. ‘Is it quite hot ? — ‘Yes, sir.’ — ‘Per- 
haps too hot for shaving ; I must wait a little ?’ — ‘No, sir ; 
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it will just do.’ (There is an over-nice propriety sometimes, 
an officious zeal of virtue, a little troublesome.) ‘Oh, — 
the shirt, — you must air my clean shirt ; — linen gets very 
damp this weather.’ — ‘ Yes, sir.’ Here another delicious 
five minutes. A knock at the door. ‘ Oh, the shirt — 
very well. My stockings — I think the stockings had 
better be aired too.’ — ‘ Very well, sir.’ Here another 
interval. At length everything is ready except myself. 
I now, continues our incumbent (a happy word, by-the- 
by, for a country vicar) — I now cannot help thinking 
a good deal-^who can ? — upon the unnecessary and vil- 
lainous custom of shaving : it is a thing so unmanly (here 
I nestle closer) — so effeminate (here I recoil from an 
unlucky step into the colder part of the bed). — No won- 
der that the Queen of France took part with the rebels 
against that degenerate king, her husband, who first 
affronted her smooth visage with a face like her own. The 
Emperor Julian never showed the luxuriancy of his 
genius to better advantage than in reviving the flowing 
beard. Look at Cardinal Bembo’s picture — at Michael 
Angelo’s — at Titian’s — at Shalcespeare’s — ^at Fletcher’s — 
at Spenser’s — at Chaucer’s — at Alfred’s — at Plato’s — I 
could name a great man for every tick of my watch. — Look 
at the Turks, a grave and otiose people. Think of Haroun 
A1 Raschid and Bed-ridden Hassan. — Think of Wortley 
Montague, the worthy son of his mother, above the pre- 
judice of his time. — Look at the Persian gentlemen, whom 
one is ashamed of meeting about the suburbs, their dress 
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and appearance are so much finer than our own. — Lastly, 
think of the razor itself — how totally opposed to every 
sensation of bed — how cold, how edgy, how hard ! how 
utterly different from anything like the warm and circling 
amplitude, which 

Sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Add to this, benumbed fingers, which may help you to 
cut yourself, a quivering body, a frozen towel, and a 
ewer full of ice ; and he that says there is nothing to 
oppose in all this, only shows that he has no merit in 
opposing it. 

Thomson the poet, who exclaims in his Seasons — 
Falsely luxurious! Will not man awake? 
used to lie in bed till noon, because he said he had no 
motive in getting up. He could imagine the good of 
rising ; but then he could also imagine the good of lying 
still ; and his exclamation, it must be allowed, was made 
upon summer-time, not winter. We must proportion the 
argument to the individual character. A money getter 
may be drawn out of his bed by three or four pence ; but 
this will not suffice for a student. A proud man may 
say, ‘What shall I think of myself, if I don’t get up’? but 
the more humble one will be content to waive this prodigi- 
ous notion of himself, out of respect to his kindly' bed. 
The mechanical man .shall get up without any ado at all ; 
and so shall the barometer. An ingenious Her in bed will 
9 
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find hard matter of discussion even on the score of health 
and longevity. He will ask us for our proofs and prece* 
dents of the ill effects of lying later in cold weather ; and 
sophisticate much on the advantages of an even tempera- 
ture of body ; of the natural propensity (pretty universal) 
to have one’s way ; and of the animals that roll themselves 
up and sleep all the winter. As to longevity, he will ask 
whether the longest is of necessity the best ; and whether 
Holborn is the handsomest street in London. 

ON THE TALKING OF NONSENSE 

THERE is no greater mistake in the world than 
the looking upon every sort of nonsense as want of sense. 
Nonsense, in the bad sense of the \vord, like certain 
suspicious ladies, is very fond of bestowing its own ap- 
pellation, particularly upon what renders other persons 
agreeable. But nonsense, in the good sense of the word, 
is a very sensible thing in its season ; and is only con- 
founded with the other by people of a shallow gravity, 
who cannot afford to joke. 

These gentlemen live upon credit, and would not have 
it inquired into. They are perpetual beggars of the ques- 
tion. They are grave, not because they think, or feel the 
contrast of mirth, for then they would feel the mirth 
itself ; but because gravity is their safest mode of 
behaviour. They must keep their minds sitting still, 
because they are incapable of a motion that is not awk- 
ward. They are waxen images among the living ; the 
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■deception is undone if the others stir ; or hollow vessels 
covered up, which may be taken for full ones ; the colli- 
sion of wit jars against them, and strikes but their 
hollowness. 

In fact, the difference between nonsense not 
worth talking, and nonsense worth it, is simply this : 
the former is the result of a want of ideas, the latter 
of a superabundance of them. This is remarkably 
examplified by Swift’s “Polite Conversation”, in which 
the dialogue, though intended to be a tissue of the 
greatest nonsense in request with .shallow merriment 
is in reality full of ideas, and many of them very humor- 
ous ; but then they are all commonplace, and have been 
said so often, that the thing uppermost in your mind is 
the inability of the speakers to utter a sentence of their 
own ; — they have no ideas at all. Many of the jokes and 
similies in that treatise are still the current coin of the 
shallow ; though they are now pretty much confined to 
gossips of an inferior order, and the upper part of the 
lower classes. 

On the other hand, the wildest rattling, as it is called, 
in which men of sense find entertainment, consists of 
nothing but a quick and original succession of ideas — a 
finding, as it were, of something in nothing — a rapid turn- 
ing of the hearer’s mind to some new face of thought and 
sparkling imagery. The man of shallow gravity, besides 
an uneasy half-consciousness that he has nothing of the 
sort about him, is too dull of perception to see the deli- 
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cate links between one thought and another; and he takes 
that for a mere chaos of laughing jargon, in which finer 
apprehensions perceive as much delightful association as 
men of the musical taste do in the most tricksome 
harmonies and accompaniments of Mozart or Beethoven. 
Between such gravity and mirth there is as much differ- 
ence as between the driest and dreariest psalmody, and 
that exquisite laughing trio, *‘Evio ridete,” which is sung 
in “Cost faiitutte" . A Quaker’s coat and a garden are 
not more dissimilar; nor a death-bell and the birds after 
a sunny shower. 

It is on such occasions, indeed, that we enjoy the 
perfection of what is agreeable in humanity, — the harmony 
of mind and body — intellect, and animal spirits. According- 
ly, the greatest geniuses appear to have been proficients 
in this kind of nonsense, and to have delighted in dwelling 
upon it, and attributing it to their favourites. Virgil is 
no joker, but Homer is ; and there is the same difference 
between their heroes, Aeneas and Achilles, the latter of 
whom is also a player on the harp. Venus, the most de- 
lightful of the goddesses, is Philommeides, the laughter 
loving — an epithet, by the by, which might give a g(xxl 
hint to a number of very respectable ladies, “who love 
their lords,’’ but are too apt to let ladies less respectable 
run away with them. Horace represents Pleasantry 
as fluttering about Venus in company with Cupid — 

“ Quern focus circumvolat^ et Cupido" 
and these are followed by Youth, the enjoyer of animal 
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spirits, and by Mercury, the god of persuasion. There 
is the same difference between Tasso and Ariosto as 
between Virgil and Homer ; that is to say, the latter 
proves his greater genius by a completer and more 
various hold on the feelings, and has not only a 
fresher spirit of nature about him, but a truer, be- 
cause a happier ; for the want of this enjoyment is 
at once a defect and a deterioration. It is more or 
less a disease of the bkxxl ; a falling off from the 
pure and uncontradicted blithesomeness of childhood ; 
a hampering of the mind with the altered nerves ; dust 
gathered in the watch, and perplexing our passing hours. 

It may be thought a begging of the question to men 
tion Anacreon, since he made an absolute business of 
mirth and enjoyment, and sat down systematically to 
laugh as well as to drink. But on that very account, 
perhaps, his case is still more in point ; and Plato, one of 
the gravest, but not the shallowest, of philosophers, gave 
him the title of the Wise. The disciple of Socrates 
appears also to have been a great enjoyer of Aristo- 
phanes ; and the divine Socrates himself was a wit and a 
joker. 

But the divine Shakespeare — the man to whom we 
go for everything, and are sure to find it, grave, melan- 
choly, or merry — what said he to this exquisite kind of 
nonsense ? Perhaps next to his passion for detecting 
nature, and over-informing it with poetry he took delight 
in pursuing a joke ; and the lowest scenes of his in this 
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way say more to men whose faculties are fresh about 
them, and who prefer enjoyment to criticism, than the 
most doting of commentators can find out. They are 
instances of his animal spirits, of his sociality, of his 
passion for giving and receiving pleasure, of his enjoy- 
ment of something wiser than wisdom. 

The greatest favourites of Shakespeare are made to 
resemble himself in this particular. Hamlet, Mercutio, 
Touchstone, Jaques, Richard the Third, and Falstaff,. 
“ inimitable Falstaff,” are all men of wit and humour, 
modified according to their different temperaments or 
circumstances ; some from health and spirits, others 
from sociality, others from a contrast with their very 
melancholy. Indeed, melancholy itself, with the pro- 
foundest intellects, will rarely be found to be anything else 
than a sickly temperament, induced or otherwise, preying 
in its turn upon the disappointed expectation of pleasure ^ 
upon the contradiction of hopes, which this world is not 
made to realise, though, let us never forget, it is made, 
as they themselves prove, to suggest. Some of Shakes- 
peare’s characters, as Mercutio and Benedick, are 
almost entirely made up of wit and animal spirits ; and 
delightful fellows they are, and ready, from their very 
taste, to perform the most serious and manly offices. 
Most of his women, too, have an abundance of natural 
vivacity. Desdemona herself is so pleasant of inter- 
course in every way, that upon the principle of the 
respectable mistakes above mentioned, the Moor, when he 
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grows jealous, is tempted to think it a proof of her want 
of honesty. But we must make Shakespeare speak for 
himself, or we shall not know how to be silent on this 
subject. What a description is that which he gives of a 
man of mirth — of a mirth too, which he has expressly 
stated to be within the limit of what is becoming ! It is 
in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” 


“ A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 

His eye begets occasion for his wit; 

For every object that the one doth catch, 

The other turns to a mirth-moving jest : 

Which his fair tongue, conceits’s expositor, 
Delivers in such apt and gtacious words, 

That aged ears play tiuanl at his tales, 

And younger hearings aie quite ravished ; 

So sweet and voluble in his discourse.” 

We have been led into these reflections, partly to 
introduce the conclusion of this article ; partly from being 
very fond of a joke ourselves, and so making our self- 
love as proud as possible ; and partly from having spent 
some most agreeable hours the other evening with a 
company, the members of which had all the right to be 
grave and disagreeable that rank and talent are supposed 
to confer, and yet, from the very best sense or forgetful- 
ness of both, were as lively and entertaining to each 
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Other as boys. Not one of them, perhaps, bnt had his 
cares — one or two, of no ordinary description ; but what 
then ? These are the moments, if we can take advan- 
tage of them, when sorrows are shared, even uncon- 
sciously ; moments, when melancholy intermits her fever, 
and hope takes a leap into enjoyment ; when the pilgrim 
of life, if he cannot lay aside his burden, forgets it in 
meeting his fellows about a fountain, and soothes his 
weariness and his resolution with the sparkling sight, 
and the noise of the freshness. 

To come to our anticlimax, for such we are afraid it 
must be called after all this grave sentiment and mention 
of authorities. The following dialogue is the substance 
of a joke, never meant for its present place, that was 
started the other day upon a late publication. The 
name of the book it is not necessary to mention, especi- 
ally as it was pronounced to be one of the driest that 
had appeared for years. We cannot answer for the 
sentences being put to their proper speakers. The 
friends whom we value most happen to be great hunters 
in this way ; and the reader may look upon the thing as 
a specimen of a joke run down, or of the sort of non- 
sense above mentioned ; so that he will take due care how 
he professes not to relish it. We must also advertise 
him, that a proper quantity of giggling and laughter 
must be supposed to be interspersed, till towards the 
end it gradually becomes too great to go on with. 
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A. Did you ever see such a book ? 

B. Never, in all my life. It’s as dry as a chip. 

A . As a chip ? A chip’s a slice of orange to it. 

B. Ay, or a wet sponge. 

A. Ora cup in a currant tart. 

B. Ah ha ; so it is. You feel as if you were finger- 
ing a brick-bat. 

A. It makes you feel dust in the eyes. 

B. It is impossible to shed a tear over it. The 
lachrymal organs are dried up. 

A. If you shut it hastily, it is like clapping together 
a pair of fresh-cleaned gloves. 

B. Before you have got far in it, you get up to look 
at yo\ir tongue in a glass. 

A. It absolutely makes you thirsty. 

B. Yes. If you take it up at breakfast, you drink 
four cups instead of two. 

A. At page 30 you call for beer. 

B. They say it made a reviewer take to drinking. 

A. They have it lying on the table at inns to make 
you drink double. The landlord says, “ A new book, 
sir,” and goes out to order two neguses. 

B. It dries up everything so, it has ruined the drain- 
ing business. 
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A. There is an Act of Parliament to forbid people’s 
passing a vinter’s with it in their pockets. 

B. The Dutch subscribed for it to serve them instead 
of dykes. 

WASHINGTON IRVING 
(1783—1859) 

CHRISTMAS EVE. 

Saint Francis and Saint Benedick, 

Bless this house from wicked wight ; 

From the night mare and the goblin, 

That is bight good fellow Robin ; 

Keep it from all evil spirits. 

Fairies, weezels, rats and ferrets. 

From curfew time 
To the next prime. 

Cartwright 

IT was a brilliant moonlight night, but extremely cold ; 
our chaise whirled rapidly over the frozen ground ; the 
post-boy smacked his whip incessantly, and a part of the 
time his horses were on a gallop. 

‘ He knows where he is going,’ said my companion, 
laughing, ‘ and is eager to arrive in time for some of the 
merriment and good cheer of the servants’ hall. My 
father, you must know, is a bigoted devotee of the old 
school, and prides himself upon keeping up something of 
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old English hospitality. He is a tolerable specimen of 
what you will rarely meet with now-a-days in its purity,, 
the old English country gentleman ; for our men of 
fortune spend so much of their time in town, and fashion 
is carried so much into the country, that the strong rich 
peculiarities of ancient rural life are almost polished away. 

‘ My father, however, from early years, took honest 
Peacham for his text-book, instead of Chesterfield ; he 
determined, in his own mind, that there was no condi- 
tion more truly honourable and enviable than that of 
a country gentleman on his paternal lands, and there- 
fore passes the whole of his time on his estate. Ke is 
a strenuous advocate for the revival of the old rural 
games and holiday observances, and is deeply read in 
the writers, ancient and modern, who have treated on 
the subject. Indeed, his favourite range of reading is 
among the authors who flourished at least two centuries 
since ; who, he insists, wrote and thought more like true 
Englishmen than any of their successors. 

‘ He even regrets sometimes that he had not been 
bom a few centuries earlier, when England was itself, 
and had its peculiar manners and customs. As he 
lives at some distance from the main road, in rather 
a lonely part of the country, without any rival gentry 
near him, he has that most enviable of all blessings to an 
Englishman, an opportunity of indulging the bent of his 
own humour without molestation. Being representative 
of the oldest family in the neighbourhood, and a great part 
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of the peasantry being his tenants, he is much looked up to, 
and, in general, is known simply by the appellation of “The 
Squire”; a title which has been accorded to the head of the 
family since time immemorial. I think it best to give you 
these hints about my worthy old father, to prepare you for 
any eccentricities that might otherwise appear absurd.’ 

We had passed for some time along the wall of a park, 
and at length the chaise stopped at the gate. It was in 
a heavy magnificent old style, of iron bars, fancifully 
wrought at top into flourishes and flowers. The huge 
square columns that supported the gate were surmounted 
by the family crest. Close adjoining was the porter’s 
lodge, sheltered under dark fir-trees, and almost buried 
in shrubbery. 

The postboy rang a large porter’s bell, which resound- 
ed through the still frosty air, and was answered by the 
distant barking of dogs, with which the mansion-house 
seemed garrisoned. An old woman immediately appear- 
ed at the gate. As the moonlight fell strongly upon her, 
I had a full view of a little primitive dame, dressed very 
much in the antique taste, with a neat kerchief and 
stomacher, and her silver hair peeping from under a cap 
of snowy whiteness. She came curtseying forth, with 
many expressions of simple joy at seeing her young 
master. Her husband, it seemed, was up at the house 
keeping Christmas eve in the servants’ hall ; they could 
not do without him, as he was the best hand at a song 
and story in the household 
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My friend proposed that we should alight and walk 
through the park to the hall, which was at no great dis- 
tance, while the chaise should follow on. Our road wound 
through a noble avenue of trees, among the naked braiv- 
ches ^of which the moon glittered as she rolled through 
the deep vault of a cloudless sky. The lawn beyond 
was sheeted with a slight covering of snow, which here 
and there sparkled as the moonbeams caught a frosty 
crystal ; and at a distance might be seen a thin trans- 
parent vapour, stealing up from the low grounds and 
threatening gradually to shroud the landscape. 

My companion looked around him with transport : — 
“How often,” said he, ‘ have I scampered up this avenue, 
on returning home on schcx)! vacations ! How often have I 
played under these trees when a boy ! I feel a degree of 
filial reverence for them, as we look up to those who have 
cherished us in childhood. My father was always scrupu- 
lous in exacting our holidays, and having us around him 
on family festivals. He used to direct and superintend 
our games with the strictness that some parents do the 
studies of their children. He was very particular that 
we should play the old English games according to their 
original form ; and consulted old books for precedent and 
authority for every “ merrie disport ” ; yet I assure you 
there never was pedantry so delightful. It was the policy 
of the good old gentleman to make his children feel that 
home was the happiest place in the world ; and I value 
this delicious home feeling as one of the choicest gifts a 
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parent could bestow.’ 

We were interrupted by the clamour of a troop of 
dogs of all sorts and sizes, ‘ mongrel, puppy, whelp and 
hound, and curs of low degree,’ that, disturbed by the 
ring of the porter’s bell, and the rattling of the chaise, 
came bounding, open-mouthed, across the lawn. 

The little dogs and all, 

'Pray, Blanch, and sweetheart — see, they bark at me!’ 
cried Bracebridge, laughing. At the sound of his voice, 
the bark was changed into a yelp of delight, and in a 
moment he was surrounded and almost overpowered by 
the caresses of the faithful animals. 

We had now come in full view of the old family 
mansion, partly thrown in dcei) shadow, and partly lit 
up by the cold moonshine. 1 1 was an irregular build- 
ing, of some magnitude, and seemed to be of the architec- 
ture of different periods. One wing was evidently very 
ancient, with heavy stone-shafted bow windows jutting 
out and overrun with ivy, from among the foliage of 
which the small diamond-shaped panes of glass glittered 
with the moonbeams. The rest of the house was in the 
French taste of Charles the Second’s time, having been 
repaired and altered, as my friend told me, by one of his 
ancestors, who returned with that monarch at the Resto- 
ration. 

The grounds about the house were laid out in the old 
formal manner of artificial flower-beds, clipped shrub- 
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beries, raised terraces, and heavy stone balustrades, 
ornamented with urns, a leaden statue or two, and a jet 
of water. The old gentleman, I was told, was extremely 
careful to preserve this obsolete finery in all its original 
state. He admired this fashion in gardening ; it had an 
air of magnificence, was courtly and noble, and befitting 
good old family style. The boasted imitation of nature 
in modern gardening, had sprung up with modern repub- 
lican notions, but did not suit a monarchical government ; 
it smacked of the levelling system. — I could not help 
smiling at this introduction of politics into gardening, 
though I expressed some apprehension that I should find 
the old gentleman rather intolerant in his creed. — Frank 
assured me, however, that it was almost the only instance 
in which he had ever heard his father meddle with poli- 
tics ; and he believed that he had got this notion from a 
member of parliament who once passed a few weeks with 
him. The squire was glad of any argument to defend 
his clipped yew-trees and formal terraces, which had been 
occasionally attacked by modern landscape-gardeners. 

As we approached the house, we heard the sound of 
music, and now and then a burst of laughter, from one 
end of the building. This, Bracebridge said, must pro- 
ceed from the servants’ hall, where a great deal of revelry 
was permitted, and even encouraged, by the squire, 
throughout the twelve days of Christmas, provided every- 
thing was done conformably to ancient usage. Here were 
kept up the old games of hoodman blind, shoe the wild 
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mare, hot cockles, steal the white loaf, bob apple, and 
snapdragon: the Yule clog and Christmas candle were 
regularly burnt, and the mistletoe, with its white berries, 
hung up, to the imminent peril of all the pretty housemaids. 

So intent were the servants upon their spots, that we 
had to ring repeatedy before we could make ourselves 
heard. On our arrival being announced, the squire came 
out to receive us, accompanied by his two other sons ; 
one a young officer in the army, home on leave of absence ; 
the other an Oxonian, just from the University. The 
squire was a fine healthy-looking old gentleman, with silver 
hair curling lightly round an open florid countenance ; in 
which the physiognomist, with the advantage, like myself, 
of a previous hint or two, might discover a singular mix- 
ture of whim and benevolence. 

The family meeting was warm and affectionate : as 
the evening was far advanced, the squire would not 
permit us to change our travelling dresses, but ushered 
us at once to the company, which was assembled in a 
large old-fashiomed hall. It was composed of different 
branches of a numerous family connection, where there 
were the usual proportion of old uncles and aunts, com 
fortable married dames, superannuated spinsters, bloom- 
ing country cousins, half-fledged striplings, and bright- 
eyed boarding-school hoydens. They were variously 
occupied ; some at a round game of cards ; others conver- 
sing around the fireplace ; at one end of the hall was a 
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group of the young folks, some nearly grown up, others 
of a more tender and budding age, fully engrossed by a 
merry game ; and a profusion of wooden horses, penny 
trumpets and tattered dolls, about the floor, showed 
traces of a troop of little fairy beings, who, having frolick 
ed through a happy day, had been carried off to slumber 
through a peaceful night. 

While the mutual greetings were 'going on between 
young Bracebridge and his relatives, I had time to scan 
the apartment. I have called it a hall, for so it had cer- 
tainly been in old times, and the squire had evidently 
endeavoured to restore it to something of its primitive 
state. Over the heavy projecting fireplace was suspend- 
ed a picture of a warrior in armour, standing by a white 
horse, and on the opposite wall hung a helmet, buckler, 
and lance. At one end an enormous pair of antlers were 
inserted in the wall, the branches serving as hooks on 
which to suspend hats, whips, and spurs ; and in the com- 
ers of the apartment were fowling-pieces, fishing-rods, 
and other sporting implements. The furniture was of the 
cumbrous workmanship of former days, though some 
articles of modem convenience had been added, and the 
oaken floor had been carpeted ; so that the whole present- 
ed an odd mixture of parlour and hall. 

The grate had been removed from the wide overwhelm- 
ing fireplace, to make way for a fire of wood, in the midst 
of which was an enormous log glowing and blazing, and 
sending forth a vast volume of light and heat ; this I 
10 
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understood was the Yule clog, which the squire was 
particular in having brought in and illumined on a 
Christmas Eve, according to ancient custom. 

It was really delightful to see the old squire seated in 
his hereditary elbow chair, by the hospitable fireplace of 
his ancestors, and looking around him like the sun of a 
system, beaming warmth and gladness to every heart. 
Even the very dog that lay stretched at his feet, as he 
lazily shifted his position and yawned, would look fondly 
up in his master’s face, wag his tail against the floor, 
and stretch himself again to sleep, confident of kindness 
and protection. There is an emanation from the heart 
in genuine hospitality which cannot be described, but is 
immediately felt, and puts the stranger at once at his 
ease. I had not been seated many minutes by the com- 
fortable hearth of the worthy old cavalier, before I 
found myself as much at home as if I had been one of 
the family. 

Supper was announced shortly after our arrival. It 
was served up in a spacious oaken chamber, the panels 
of which shone with wax, and around which were several 
family portraits decorated with holly and ivy. Besides 
the accustomed lights, two great wax tapers, called 
Christmas candles, wreathed with greens, were placed 
on a highly-polished beaufet among the family plate. 
The table was abundantly spread with substantial fare ; 
but the squire made his supper of frumenty, a dish made 
of wheat cakes boiled in milk, with rich spices, being 
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a standing dish in old times for Christmas Eve. I 
was happy to find my old friend, minced pie, in the re- 
tinue of the feast ; and finding him to be perfectly or- 
thodox, and that I need not be ashamed of my predilec- 
tion, I greeted him with all the warmth wherewith we 
usually greet an old and very genteel acquaintance. 

The mirth of the company was greatly promoted by 
the humours of an eccentric personage whom Mr. Brace- 
bridge always addressed with the quaint appellation of 
Master Simon. He was a tight brisk little man, with 
the air of an arrant old bachelor. His nose was shaped 
like the bill of a parrot ; his face slightly pitted with the 
small-pox, with a dry perpetual bloom on it, like a frost- 
bitten leaf in autumn. He had an eye of great quickness 
and vivacity, with a drollery and lurking waggery of 
expression that was irresistible. 

He was evidently the wit of the family, dealing very 
much in sly jokes with the ladies, and making infinite 
merriment by harpings upon old themes ; which, unfor- 
tunately, my ignorance of the family chronicles did not 
permit me to enjoy. It seemed to be his great delight 
during supper to keep a young girl next him in a con- 
tinual agony of stifled laughter, in spite of her awe of the 
reproving looks of her mother, who sat opposite. 

Indeed, he was the idol of the younger part of the 
company, who laughed at everything he said or did, and 
at every turn of his countenance. I could not wonder 
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at it; for he must have beenamiracle of accomplishments 
in their eyes. He could imitate Punch and Judy ; make 
an old woman of his hand, with the assistance of a burnt 
cork and pocket-handkerchief ; and cut an orange into 
such a ludicrous caricature, that the young folks were 
ready to die with laughing. 

I was let briefly into his history by Frank Bracebridge. 
He was an old bachelor, of a small independent income, 
which, by careful management, was sufficient for all his 
wants. He revolved through the family system like a 
vagrant comet in its orbit ; sometimes visiting one 
branch, and sometimes another quite remote ; as 
is often the case with gentlemen of extensive con- 
nections and small fortunes in England. He had a 
chirping buoyant disposition, always enjoying the present 
moment ; and his frequent change of scene and company 
prevented his acquiring those rusty unaccommodating 
habits with which old bachelors are so uncharitably 
charged. 

He was a complete family chronicle, being versed in 
the genealogy, history, and intermarriages of the whole 
house of Bracebridge, which made him a great favourite 
with the old folks ; he was the beau of all the elder ladies 
and superannuated spinsters, among whom he was habi- 
tually considered rather a young fellow, and he was 
master of the revels among the children ; so that there 
was not a more popular being in the sphere in which he 
moved than Mr. Simon Bracebridge. 
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Of late years he had resided almost entirely with the 
squire, to whom he had become a factotum, and whom he 
particularly delighted by jumping with his humour in 
respect to old times, and by having a scrap of an old song 
to suit every occasion. We had presently a specimen of 
his last-mentioned talent, for no sooner was supper 
removed, and spiced wines and other beverages peculiar 
to the season introduced, than Master Simon was called 
on for a good old Christmas song. He bethought him- 
self for a moment, and then, with a sparkle of the eye, 
and a voice that was by no means bad, excepting that it 
ran occasionally into a falsetto, like the notes of a split 
reed, he quavered forth a quaint old ditty. 

‘ Now Christmas is come, 

Let us beat up the drum. 

And call all our neighbours together, 

And when they appear. 

Let us make them such cheer, 

As well keep out the wind and the weather,’ etc. 

The supper had disposed every one to gaiety, and an 
old harper was summoned from the servants’ hall, where 
he had been strumming all the evening, and to all 
appearance comforting himself with some of the squire’s 
home-brewed. He was a kind of hanger-on, I was told, 
of the establishment, and, though ostensibly a resident of 
the village, was oftener to be found in the squire’s 
kitchen than his own home, the old gentleman being 
fond of the sound of ‘ harp in hall’. 
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The dance, like most dances after supper, was a 
merry one ; some of the older folks joined in it, and the 
squire himself figured down several couple with a partner, 
with whom he affirmed he had danced at every Christmas 
for nearly half a century. Master Simon, who seemed to 
be a kind of connecting-link between the old times and 
the new, and to be withal a little antiquated in the taste 
of his accomplishments, evidently piqued himself on his 
dancing, and was endeavouring to gain credit by the heel 
and toe, rigadoon, and other graces of the ancient school ; 
but he had unluckily assorted himself with a little romping 
girl from boarding-school, who, by her wild vivacity, kept 
him continually on the stretch, and defeated all his sober 
attempts at elegance : — such are the ill-assorted matches 
to which antique gentlemen are unfortunately prone ! 

The young Oxonian, on the contrary, had led out one 
of his maiden aunts, on whom the rogue played a thousand 
little knaveries with impunity ; he was full of practical 
jokes, and his delight was to tease his aunts and cousins ; 
yet, like all madcap youngsters, he was a universal 
favourite among the women. The most interesting 
couple in the dance was the young officer and a ward of 
the squire’s, a beautiful blushing girl of seventeen. From 
several shy glances which I had noticed in the course of 
the evening, I suspected there was a little kindness 
growing up between them ; and, indeed, the young soldier 
was just the hero to captivate a romantic girl. He was 
tall, slender, and handsome, and like most young British 
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officers of late years, had picked up various small accom- 
plishments on the Continent — he could talk French and 
Italian — draw landscapes, sing very tolerably — dance 
divinely ; but, above all, he had been wounded at Water- 
loo ; — what girl of seventeen, well read in poetry and 
romance, could resist such a mirror of chivalry and per 
fection ! 

The moment the dance was over, he caught up 
a guitar, and lolling against the old marble fireplace, 
in an attitude which I am half inclined to suspect 
was studied, began the little P'rench air of the Trouba- 
dour. The squire, however, exclaimed against having 
anything on Christmas Eve but good old English ; upon 
which the young minstrel, casting up his eye for a 
moment, as if in an effort of memory, struck into another 
strain, and, with a charming air of gallantry, gave 
Herrick's ‘ Night-Piece to Julia.’ 

‘ Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee. 

The shooting-stars attend thee. 

And the elves also. 

Whose little eyes glow 

Like the sparks of fire befriend thee. 

‘No Will-o’-the-Wisp mislight thee 

Nor snake nor slow-woim bite thee. 

But on, on thy way 
Not making a stay. 

Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 
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Then let not the dark thee cumber 

What tho’ the moon does slumber, 

The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers clear without number. 

‘ Then, Julia, let me woo thee. 

Thus, thus to come unto me. 

And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet. 

My soul I’ll pour unto thee’. 

The song might or might not have been intended in 
compliment to the fair Julia, for so I found his partner 
was called ; she, however, was certainly unconscious 
of any such application, for she never looked at the 
singer, but kept her eyes cast upon the floor. Her face 
was suffused, it is true, with a beautiful blush, and there 
was a gentle heaving of the bosom, but all that was 
doubtless caused by the exercise of the dance ; indeed, 
so great was her indifference, that she amused herself 
with plucking to pieces a choice bouquet of hot-house 
flowers, and by the time the song was concluded the 
nosegay lay in ruins on the floor. 

The party now broke up for the night with the kind- 
hearted old custom of shaking hands. As I passed 
through the hall, on my way to my chamber, the 
dying embers of the Yule clog still sent forth a dusky 
glow, and had it not been the season when ‘ no spirit 
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dares stir abroad’, I should have been half tempted to 
steal from my room at midnight, and peep whether the 
fairies might not be at their revels about the hearth. 

My chamber was in the old part of the mansion, the 
ponderous furniture of which might have been fabrica- 
ted in the days of the giants. The room was panelled, 
with cornices of heavy carved work, in which flowers and 
grotesque faces were strangely intermingled ; and a row 
of black-looking portraits stared mournfully at me from 
the walls. The bed was of rich though faded damask, 
with a lofty tester, and stood in a niche opposite a bow 
window. 

I had scarcely got into bed when a strain of music 
seemed to break forth in the air just below the window. 
I listened, and found it proceeded from a band, which 
I concluded to be the waits from some neighbouring 
village. They went round the house, playing under the 
windows. I drew aside the curtains to hear them more 
distinctly. The moonbeams fell through the upper part 
of the casement, partially lighting up the antiquated 
apartment. The sounds, as they receded, became more 
soft and aerial, and seemed to accord with the quiet 
and moonlight. I listened and listened — they became 
more and more tender and remote, and, as they gradually 
died away, my head sunk upon the pillow, and I fell 
asleep. 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
( 1785 — 1859 ) 

ON MURDER CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE 
FINE ARTS 

GENTLEMEN, — I have had the honour to be ap- 
pointed by your committee to the trying task of reading 
the Williams’ Lecture on Murder, considered as one of 
the Fine Arts ; a task which might be easy enough three 
or four centuries ago, when the art was little understood, 
and few great models had been exhibited ; but in this 
age, when masterpieces of excellence nave been executed 
by professional men, it must be evident, that in the 
style of criticism applied to them, the public will look for 
something of a corresponding improvement. Practice 
and theory must advance pari passu. People begin 
to see that something more goes to the composition of 
a fine murder than two blockheads to kill and be killed — 
a knife — a purse — and a dark lane. Design, gentlemen, 
grouping, light and shade, poetry, sentiment, are now 

deemed indispensable to attempts of this nature 

Before I begin, let me say a word or two to certain 
prigs who affect to speak of our society as if it were in 
some degree immoral in its tendency. Immoral ! Jupi- 
ter protect me, gentlemen, what is it that people mean ? 
I am for morality, and always shall be, and for virtue, 
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and all that ; and I do affirm, and always shall . (let what 
will come of it) , that murder is an improper line of 
conduct, highly improper ; and I do not stick to assert, 
that any man who deals in murder, must have very 
incorrect ways of thinking, and truly inaccurate princi- 
ples ; and so far from aiding and abetting him by point 
ing out his victim’s hiding-place, as a great moralist of 
Germany declared it to be every good man’s duty to do. 
I would subscribe one shilling and sixpence to have 
him apprehended, which is more by eighteen pence 
than the most eminent moralists have hitherto subscribed 
for that purpose. But what then ? Everything in this 
world has two handles. Murder, for instance, may be 
laid hold of by its moral handle (as it generally is in 
the pulpit, and at the Old Bailey) ; and that, I confess, 
is its weak side ; or it may also be treated aesthetically 
as the Germans call it — that is, in relation to good 
taste 

In these assassinations of princes and statesmen, there 
is nothing to excite our wonder ; important changes often 
depend on their deaths ; and, from the eminence on which 
they stand, they are peculiarly exposed to the aim of 
very artist who happens to be possessed by the craving 
for scenical effect. But there is another class of assassi- 
nations, which has prevailed from an early period of 
the seventeenth century, that really does surprise me ; 
I mean the assassination of philosophers. For, gentle- 
men, it is a fact, that every philosopher of eminence for 
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the two last centuries has either been murdered, or, at 
the least, been very near it ; insomuch, that if a man 
calls himself a philosopher, and never had his life 
attempted, rest assured there is nothing in him ; and 
against Locke’s philosophy in particular, I think it an 
unanswerable objection (if we needed any) , that, al- 
though he carried his throat about with him in this world 
for seventy-two years, no man ever condescended to cut 
it. As these cases of philosophers are not much known, 
and are generally good and well composed in their 
circumstances, I shall here read an excursus on that 
subject, chiefly by way of showing my own learning 

Hobbes — but why, or on what principle, I never could 
understand — was not murdered. I'his was a capital 
oversight of the professional men in the seventeenth 
century ; because in every light he was a fine subject 
for murder, except, indeed, that he was lean and skinny ; 
for I can prove that he had money, and (what is very 
funny) he had no right to make the least resistence ; 
since, according to himself, irresistible power creates 
the very highest species of right, so that it is rebellion 
of the blackest dye to refuse to be murdered, when 
a competent force appears to murder you. However, 
gentlemen, though he was not murdered, I am happy 
to assure you that (by his own account) he was three 
times very near being murdered, which is consolatory . . 

It is now time that I should say a few words about 
the principles of murder, not with a view to regulate 
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your practice, but your judgment : as to old women, and 
the mob of newspaper readers, they are pleased with 
anything, provided it is bloody enough. But the mind of 
sensibility requires something more. First, then, let us 
speak of the kind of person who is adapted to the 
purpose of the murderer ; secondly, of the place where ; 
thirdly, of the time when, and other little circumstances. 

As to the person, I suppose it is evident that he 
ought to be a good man ; because, if he were not, he 
might himself, by possibility be contemplating murder 
at the very time ; and such ‘diamond-cut-diamond’ tus- 
sles, though pleasant enough where nothing better is 
stirring, are really not what a critic can allow himself to 
call murders .... 

The subject chosen ought to be in good health : for 
it is absolutely barbarous to murder a sick person, who 
is usually quite unable to bear it. . . . A philosophic friend, 
well known for his philanthropy and general benignity, 
suggests that the subject chosen ought also to have a 
family of young children wholly dependent on his exer- 
tions, by way of deepening the pathos. And, undoubt- 
edly, this is a judicious caution. Yet I would not insist 
too keenly on such a condition. Severe good taste 
unquestionably suggests it ; but still, where the man was 
otherwise objectionable in point of morals and health, I 
would not look with too curious a jealousy to a 
restriction, which might have the effect of narrowing the 
artist’s sphere. 
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So miTch for the person. As to the time, the place, 
and the tools, I have many things to say, which at present 
I have no room for. The good sense of the practitioner 
has usually directed him to night and privacy. Yet 
there have not been wanting cases where this rule was 
departed from with excellent effect .... But first, confi- 
dentially, allow me to say what my real principles are 
upon the matter in question. 

As to murder, I never committed one in my life. 
It’s a well-known thing amongst all my friends. I can 
get a paper to certify as much, signed by lots of 
people. Indeed, if you come to that, I doubt whether 
many people could produce as strong a certificate. 
Mine would be as big as a breakfast tablecloth. . 
‘But,’ say you, ‘if no murderer, you may have encourag- 
ed, or even have bespoken a murder.’ No, upon 
my honour — no. And that was the very point I wished to 
argue for your satisfaction. The truth is, I am a very 
particular man in everything relating to murder ; and per- 
haps I carry my delicacy too far. . . .Genius may do much, 
but long study of the art must always entitle a man to offer 
advice. So far I will go — general principles I will suggest. 
But as to any particular case, once for all I will have 
nothing to do with it. Never tell me of any special work 
of art you are meditating — I set my face against it in toto. 
For, if once a man indulges himself in murder, very soon 
he comes to think little of robbing ; and from robbing 
he comes next to drinking and Sabbath-breaking, and 
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from that to incivility and procrastination. Once begin 
upon this downward path, you never know where you are 
to stop. Many a man has dated his ruin from some 
murder or other that perhaps he thought little of at the 
time. Principiis obsta — that’s my rule. Such was my 
speech, and I have always acted up to it ; so, if that is 
not being virtuous, I should be glad to know what is. 

{Abridged) 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
(1850—1894) 

A PLEA FOR GAS LAMPS 

CITIES given, the problem was to light them. How 
to conduct individual citizens about the burgess-warren, 
when once heaven had withdrawn its leading luminary ? 
or — since we live in a scientific age — when once our 
spinning planet has turned its back upon the sun ? The 
moon, from time to time, was doubtless very helpful ; the 
stars had a cheery look among the chimney-pots ; and a 
cresset here and there, on church or citadel, produced a 
fine pictorial effect, and, in places where the ground lay 
unevenly, held out the right hand of conduct to the be- 
nighted. But sun, moon, and stars abstracted or conceal- 
ed, the night-faring inhabitant had to fall back — we speak 
on the authority of old prints — upon the stable Ian- 
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thorns two' storeys in height. Many holes, drilled in the 
conical turret-roof of this vagabond Pharos, let up spouts 
of dazzlement into the bearer’s eyes ; and as he paced 
forth in the ghostly darkness, carrying his own sun by a 
ring about his finger, day and night swung to and fro 
and up and down about his footsteps. Blackness haunt- 
ed his path ; he was beleagured by goblins as he went ; and 
curfew being struck, he found no light but that he travel- 
led in throughout the township. 

Closely following on this epoch of migratory Ian thorns 
in a world of extinction, came the era of oil-lights, hard to 
kindle, easy to extinguish, pale and wavering in the hour 
of their endurance. Rudely puffed the winds of heaven ; 
roguishly clomb up the all-destructive urchin ; and, lo ! in 
a moment night re-established her void empire, and the cit 
groped along the wall, suppered but bedless, occult from 
guidance, and sorrily wading in the kennels. As if game- 
some winds and gamesome youths were not sufficient, it 
was the habit to sling these fable luminaries from house 
to house above the fairway. There, on invisible cordage, 
let them swing ! And suppose some crane-necked general 
to go speeding by on a tall charger, spurring the destiny 
of nations, red-hot in expedition, there would indubitably 
be some effusion of military blood, and oaths, and a certain 
crash of glass ; and while the chieftain rode forward with 
a purple coxcomb, the street would be left to original 
darkness, unpiloted, unvoyageable, a province of the desert 
night. 
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The conservative, looking before and cifter, draws 
from each contemplation the matter for content. Out of 
the age of gaslamps he glances back slightingly at the 
mirk and glimmer in which his ancestors wandered ; his 
heart waxes jocund at the contrast ; nor do his lips re- 
frain from a stave, in the highest style of poetry, lauding 
progress and the golden mean. When gas first spread 
along a city, mapping it forth about evenfall for the eye 
of observant birds, a new age had begun for sociality and 
corporate pleasure-seeking, and begun with proper 
circumstance, becoming its own birthright. The work of 
Prometheus had advanced by another stride. Mankind 
and its supper-parties were no longer at the mercy of a 
few miles of sea-fog ; sundown no longer emptied the 
promenade ; and the day was lengthened out to ev'ery 
man’s fancy. The city-folk had stars of their own ; bid- 
dable, domesticated stars. 

It is true that these were not so steady, nor yet so 
clear, as their originals ; nor indeed was their lustre so 
elegant as that of the best wax candles. But then the 
gas stars, being nearer at hand, were more practicably 
efficacious than Jupiter himself. It is true, again, that 
they did not unfold their rays with the appropriate spon- 
taneity of the planets, coming out along the firmament 
one after another, as the need arises. But the lamp- 
lighters took to their heels every evening, and ran with 
a good heart. It was pretty to see man thus emulating 
the punctuality of heaven’s orbs; and though perfection 
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was not abcolutely reached, and now and then an in- 
dividual may have been knocked on the head by the 
ladder of the flying functionary, yet people commended 
his zeal in a proverb, and taught their children to say, 
‘God bless the lamplighter !’ And since his passage was 
a piece of the day’s programme, the children were well 
pleased to repeat the benediction, not, of course, in so 
many words, which would have been improper, but in 
some chaste circumlocution suitable for infant lips. 

God bless him, indeed ! For the term of his twilight 
diligence is near at hand ; and for not much longer shall 
we watch him speeding up the street and, at measured 
intervals, knocking another luminous hole into the dusk. 
The Greeks would have made a noble myth of such an 
one ; how he distributed starlight, and, as soon as the 
need was over, re-collected it ; and the little bull’s-eye, 
which was his instrument, and held enough fire to kindle 
a whole parish, would have been fitly commemorated in 
the legend. Now, like all heroic tasks, his labours draw 
towards apotheosis, and in the light of victory himself 
shall disappear. For another advance has been effected 
Our tame stars are to come out in future, not one by one, 
but all in a body and at once. A sedate electrician some- 
where in a back office touches a spring — and behold ! 
from one end to another of the city, from east to west, 
from the Alexandra to the Crystal Palace, there is light ! 
Fiat Lux^ says the sedate electrician. What a spectacle, 
on some clear, dark nightfall, from the edge of Hamp- 
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Stead Hill, when in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the design of the monstrous city flashes into vision — a 
glittering hieroglyph many square miles in extent ; and 
when, to borrow and debase an image, all the evening 
street lamps burst together into song ! Such is the 
spectacle of the future, preluded the other day by the 
experiment in Pall Mall. Star-rise by electricity, the most 
romantic flight of civilisation ; the compensatory benefit 
for an innumerable array of factories and bankers’ clerks. 
To the artistic spirit exercised about Thirlmere, here is 
a crumb of consolation ; consolatory, at least, to such of 
them as look out upon the world through seeing eyes, and 
contentedly accept beauty where it comes. 

But the conservative, while lauding progress, is ever 
timid of innovation ; his is the hand upheld to counsel 
pause ; his is the signal advising slow advance. The 
word electricity now sounds the note of danger. In Paris, 
at the mouth of the Passage des Princes, in the place before 
the Opera portico, and in the Rue Drouot at the Figaro 
office, a new sort of urban star now shines out nightly, 
horrible, unearthly, obnoxious to the human eye ; a lamp 
for a nightmare ! Such a light as this should shine only 
on murders and public crime, or along the corridors of 
lunatic asylums, a horror to heighten horror. To look 
at it only once is to fall in love with gas, which gives a 
warm domestic radiance fit to eat by. Mankind, you 
would have thought, might have remained content with 
what Prometheus stole for them, and not gone fishing the 
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profound heaven with kites to catch and domesticate the 
wildfire of the storm. Yet here we have the levin brand 
at our doors, and it is proposed that we should hence- 
forward take our walks abroad in the glare of permanent 
lightning. A man need not be very superstitious if he 
scruple to follow his pleasures by the light of the Terror 
that Flieth, nor very epicurean if he prefer to see the face 
of beauty more becomingly displayed. That ugly blind- 
ing glare may not improperly advertise the home of slan- 
derous Figaro^ which is a back-shop to the infernal re- 
gions ; but where soft joys prevail, where people are 
convoked to pleasure and the philosopher looks on smiling 
and silent, where love and laughter and deifying wine 
abound, there, at least, let the old mild lustre shine upon 
the ways of man. 

GODFREY LOCKER LAMPSON 
(1875—) 

THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS 

TO aim at a full rather than a long life is the ambi- 
tion of the wise, for it is no satisfaction in a world where 
happiness is so thinly spread upon the bread of experience 
to drag out a trivial or unoccupied existence. A carp at 
the bottom of a stew-pond, or one of the giant tortoises, 
may keep alive for several hundred years, and save the 
wear and tear of nerve and tissue by remaining motion- 
less for eight out of twelve months in the year. But 
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unless we are content to imitate the lower vestebrates, or 
pass our time like the vegetable kingdom in unintelligent 
growth and decay, our aim should be to crowd as many 
life-like hours as possible into our poor, chequered chro- 
nicles. His Grace of Grousemoor may find himself as 
poor as Lazarus when, among the dust and ashes of the 
past, he hunts for the glowing moments that made his 
life richer, and his usefulness more blest ; while some 
half-starved writer in a Fleet Street attic can hardly cal- 
culate his wealth. 

The true secret of a contented life is not to squeeze 
as much out of it, but to pay as much into it as possible ; 
to contribute the sum of one’s powers to the common 
stock ; since, if that be the primary purpose — the genuine, 
altruistic endeavour — the crop will not fail to be in gener- 
ous proportion to the sacrifice and outlay. 

Every man is the tenant of an allotment, of a small 
patch of opportunity, and his duty is the intensive culti- 
vation of the little holding — an expenditure of care, and 
honest, cheerful labour which will be reaped in harvests 
of wealth and happiness. For just as a piece of derelict 
ground, rank and stony and unpromising, can be trans- 
formed into a garden plot with its flowers and roots for 
human subsistence, so too can the dingiest and most un- 
likely prospect, the most meagre of footholds, the hum- 
blest of stations, be converted to a bower that even princes 
would be glad to dwell in. 

This, then, is the duty of man — to give and to take, 
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but rather to give ; to labour and to rest, but rather to 
labour ; to construct and appreciate, but rather to cons- 
truct ; to act and reflect, but rather to act ; to work upon 
the tapestr>^ of life and finish his share of the picture, if he 
can ; but so to leave it, that, if unfinished, it can be com- 
pleted by other hands and ultimately included among the 
trophies of the world. This is the secret of a happy 
life, and requires no alchemy for its solution. It is not 
buried in the darkness of metaphysics, nor in the stone 
age, nor in future discoveries. It is enthroned in the 
present moment. It is within call for you and me through- 
out our mortal voyage, and, until the shadows of night 
descend upon our histories, will never fail us when we 
seek its Jielp. 



NOTES 

OF STUDIES 

Of: in respect to; concerning; about; Serve for: serve 
the purpose of making for or promoting. Retiring : retire- 
ment. Expert: experienced. Plots: plans. Marshalling: 
management. Humour: caprice. Scholar: (i) one who 
learns of a teacher; pupil; student; (2) one distinguished for 
the pursuit and possession of knowledge ; (3) as here, a man 
of books; a pedant. Directions: instructions. To much 
at large : too discursive. Crafty : Since the word in Bacon's 
time had two current meanings (i) skilled in handicraft, and 
(2) cunning, and since either makes sense applied to this 
passage, annotators differ in their choice. The present 
editors incline to (i). Without : cutside. Curiously: atten- 
tively. Flashy : (obsolete) insipid ; tasteless. Not the same 
word in origin as flashy^ (i) brilliant, but nearly worthless; 
(2) showy. Conference: (i) a serious or official consultation; 
(2) as here, conversation and discussion. Full : filled with 
knowledge ; ready to overflow with information. W'riting : 
The value of note-taking, of keeping a note-book, or common- 
place book, is a vital question to every student, and well 
worth his thought and discussion. Bacon's attitude towards 
it is clearly shown here and also in the following passages : 
“ Writing and a collection of notes impresses what we have 
read deeper in the mind." (The Latin version of Of Studies) 
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“ I am not ignorant of the prejudice imputed to the use of 
common-place books, as causing a retardation of readings 
and some sloth or relaxation of memory. But because it is 
but a counterfeit thing in knowledges to be forward and preg- 
nant, except a man be deep and full, I hold the entry of 
common places to be a matter of gieat use and essence in 
studying. {^The Advancement of Learning, Book II, 15. i) 
Present: ready. Cunning : skill. Witty: ingenious. Mathe- 
matics : Bacon’s opinion on the value of mathematical study 
is further brought out: “ Many parts of nature cannot be 
invented with sufficient subtlety, nor demonstrated with 
sufficient perspicuity, not accommodated into use with 
sufficient dexterity, without the aid and intervening of 

the mathematics Men do not sufficiently understand 

the excellent use of the pure mathematics, in that they do 
remedy and cure many defects in the wit and faculties 
intellectual. For if the wit be too dull, they sharpen it; if 
too wandering, they fix it ; if too inherent in the sense, they 
abstract it. {The Advancement of Learning^ Book II. 8. 2). 
Natural philosophy: (now rarely used) originally the study 
of nature in general; physics. Moral: moral philosophy; 
ethics. Abeunt studia in mores: “One’s habitual 
pursuits become eventually a part of one’s character.” 
(Ovid, Heroides, XV, 83) Stond : hindrance. Wit : mind. 
Never as little : no matter how little. Schoolmen : 
Mediaeval theologians, so called because they usually taught 
in the schools and universities, who discoursed especially 
on the application of Aristotle’s logic to Christianity and on 
other speculative doctrines of the Church ; hence, sometimes, 
those versed in nice disputations. Cymini sectores : hair- 
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splitters; literally dividers of cummin-seed. A#hair-splitter 
is one who makes too nice, too subtle or trivial distinctions, 
as in statement or argument. The term is always used in 
an uncomplimentary or derogatory sense* The Schoolmen 
being versed in nice disputations, were notorious hair-split- 
ters. Bacon does not praise them for this, but simply 
recommends their study as a remedy or corrective for those 
whose perception of distinction is blunt, not nice or 
exact enough. To beat over : thresh over or thresh out ; 
hence to institute a sifting enquiry into : to make a thorough 
investigation of. Receipt : remedy. 

OF ADVERSITY 

Seneca: (3 B. C. — 65 A. D.) Roman Stoic philosopher 
and statesman. The quotation is from Ep. IV, iv. 29. 
Stoic : A member of one of the chief schools of Greek 
philosophy, founded by Zeno about 308 B. C. The 
Stoics drew their philosophy mainly from their predecessors, 
especially Socrates and Aristotle. Their cosmology was 
pantheistic, matter and force being the two ultimate 
principles, and God being the working force of the universe, 
giving it its unity, beauty, and adaptation. They regarded 
even the human souk like everything else, as material, a 
kind of etherealized substance doomed finally to dissolution. 
The foundations of all knowledge they held to be into the 
presentations of sense or sense-perceptions. But since the 
world is in all respects the work of perfect divine wisdom, 
the duty of the wise man is in calm and unperturbed sub- 
mission to the divine will. The Stoics were, therefore, the 
determined, on the whole, consistent opponents and critics 
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of Epicureanism and of every form of hedonistic philosophy. 
The supreme end of life, or highest good, according to their 
doctrine, is virtue, or the agreement ot human conduct with 
nature, of man's will with the divine will. Thus the wise 
man becomes king and lord according to the pattern of Zeus 
himself. While some of the Stoics undoubtedly carried 
their doctrine to the extreme of denying the obligations of 
human pity and sympathy, the best of them, it is claimed 
by certain modern Greek scholars, came nearer to the 
Christian rule of life than any other of the ancient schools 
of Greek or Roman philosophy. Security : freedom from 

care. Poesy: poetry. Vere magnum Dei: This 

quotation is from Ep. VI. i. 12. Transcendencies: lofty 
exaggerations. Without mystery : without a hidden 
meaning. Hercules: Class. Myth. The son of Zeus by 
Alcmena : a national hero of Greece ; regarded as the 
incarnation of manly strength and patient endurance : the 
founder of the Olympic games and a doer of superhuman 
deeds. According to legend, when he was eight months old 
Juno sent two snakes to destroy him, but he seized them in 
both hands and killed them. When eighteen years old he 
slew the Nemean lion, the first of twelve great labours 
accredited to him. Hercules was apotheosized after death, 
and married Hebe. He was worshipped in many countries 
under various names. His characteristic feature was his 
gigantic strength, which was most strikingly manifested 
when he, according to the legend, temporarily relieved Atlas 
of the task of supporting the world. Prometheus : Class. 
Myth. The son of the Titan lapetusand the Nereid Clymene. 
The founder of civilization. According to Hesiod, the gods 
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and men had a controversy at Mecone, at which Prometheus 
deceived Zeus, who in revenge withheld fire from man. But 
Prometheus stole it in a hollow staff and carried it to earth, 
for which he was punished by being chained to a rock, 
which later tradition places in Mount Caucasus, where every 
day an eagle ate at his liver, which was healed again at 
night. According to the legend noted in the text he was 
liberated by Hercules. Platonic mythology adds that 
Prometheus was ordered by Zeus to assist Athene in making 
images of clay which the god brought to life in order to 
repeople the world after Deucalion’s flood. Prometheus is 
thus regarded as a demigod, and also on account of other 
myths, as a Titan. He is the hero of a tragedy by Aeschylus 
and of a drama by Shelley. In a mean : in a moderate way. 
Testament : in Biblical use, a covenant ; dispensation ; 
hence one of the two volumes of the Bible which treat 
respectively of the old and new dispensations, distinguished 
as the Old Testament, treating of the revelation made before 
the advent of Christ and the New Testament embracing 
that made after the advent. David’s harp ; The Psalms, 
one of the books of The Bible, containing 150 hymns, many 
of which are ascribed to David, a king of Israel. He is 
always represented as seated at his harp, and composing 
psalms to its accompaniment. Hence, David’s harp has 
come to mean his Psalms. Hearse-like airs as carols : 
Funeral songs as songs of joy. Pencil : This refers to 
the doctrine that the writers of the Scriptures were 
inspired by God. Holy Ghost: The comforter promised by 
Christ to abide with and guide his disciples: the third 
person of the Trinity. Job : Bib. The chief personage of 
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the book of Job, often referred to as the type of patience. 
He seems to have been an Aramean living in the 
Hauran or in Idumea; in the appendix to the book of Job, 
in the Septuagint, he is identified with King Johab of Edom. 
Job^s three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, who sus- 
pected him of having incurred punishment for his sins, 
have become typical of false or tactless friendship. (2) One 
of the six poetical books of the Old Testament, belonging 
to the domain of religious reflection. It teaches that ap- 
parent adversity may be only a means of increased spiritual 
prosperity. Solomon : Son of David and Bathsheba (1033 
— 975 B. C.) ; King of Israel ; noted for his wisdom and 
magnificence; reputed author of Proverbs, etc. Lively : 
bright-coloured. Lightsome: gay. Incensed: here used 
in its rare literal sense of burned or set on fire; more com- 
monly, figuratively, as inflamed or incited to anger. Discover : 
(i) find out; (2) (archaic) as here, uncover. 

OF SEEMING WISE 

Apostle : One of the twelve men who were witnesses of 
the cardinal facts of the life and death of Christ, chosen by 
him and sent forth to bear witness to these facts. The 
name is applied also to Paul, to Barnabas, and to Christ 
himself. At a later period it was given to the seventy 
disciples especially sent out as recorded in Luke\ still, later, 
to eminent missionaries ; hence, to any pioneer missionary. 

Here, St. Paul. Having thereof : 2, Timothy III. 5. 

Sufficiency: competence; ability. Magno conato nugas: 
(Terence, Heaut, IV. I. 8.) performs trifles with great 
efiorr. Satire: (i) The employment of sarcasm, irony, or 
keenness of wit in ridiculing vices, abuses, or evils of any 
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kind ; also, that which is so employed ; ridicule, whether 
caustic or simply humorous, open or latent ; usually with 
humorous exaggeration ; (2) a species of composition, origi- 
nally a descriptiye variety of didadic poetry, but in modern 
literature either poetry or prose, in which vice, folly, 
incapacity or corruption is held up to ridicule. Shifts : 
recourse; expedient; evasion. Formalists: pretendeis to 
wisdom ; the seeming wise. Prospective : perspective 
(obs.)(i) field-glass; spy-glass (2) a convex or concave glass 
lor the purpose of producing a special optical illusion. Super- 
ficies: a surface or its area; superficial area. Wouldseem*: 
wish to appear. Cicero: (106 — 43 B. C.) Roman 
advocate and orator; defeated Cataline’s conspiracies; 
killed by Antony’s soldiers. Piso : Roman Consul ; Gover- 
nor of Macedon. Respondes . . . , placere : You answer 
with one eyebrow hoisted to your forehead and the other 
bent down to your chin that you do not approve of cruelty. 
To bear it : (obs.) to win. Peremptory : not admitting 
ot debate or expostulation ; precluding question or appeal ; 
decisive. Makegood: prove. Curious : irrelevant or trifling. 
Blanch: i. make white; 2. (rare) as here, palliate: make 
excuse for. Gellius : not from Gellius — , but from Quintilian 

On Seneca IV. i. Hominem pondera: A madman, 

who, by verbal subtleties, would break up the weighty realities 
of business. Quintilian: (35 ? — 95) a Roman rhetorician ; born 
in Spain ; tutor of Pliny the younger. Plato : (B. C. 429 — 
347) Greek philosopher; pupil of Socrates. Protagoras, 
Prodicus : two Athenian Sophists famous at the end of 
the 5th century B. C. Find ease to be : find or take 
pleasure in being ; prefer to be ; find it easy to be. Affect: 
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try to gain ; assume. Allowed : approved. Decaying : 
failing. Inward beggar : one who is secretly and really a 
beggar or bankrupt, but who outwardly pretends to be well 
off. Make shift : manage. Opinion ; reputation ; 
standing. Absurd .• defective in judgment. Overformal : 
too pretentious- 

THE INSTABILITY GLORY 

Alexander: (356 — 323 B. C.) King of Macedon. 
Caesar :(ioo — 44 B. C.) Roman general, statesman, historian ; 
assassinated on the Ides of March. Augustus : (B. C. 63 — A. 
D. 14) the first Roman Empeior. Louis XIV : (1638 — 1715) 
King of France; known as the Grand Monarch; author of the 
famous saying, “ I am the State. Duke of Marl- 
borough : (1650 — 1722) defeated the French at Blenheim, 

1704., August 13. Tamerlane: (Timur, the lame) was 
Sultan of Samarkand; conquered Persia and India (1335 — 
1405). Tomornbejus : Tumanbey, the last of the Mame- 
luke Sultans, conquered by Salim I. in 1517. Solyman, 
the Magnificent : (1490 — 1556) the Greatest Ottoman Sultan; 
captured Rhodes and invaded Hungary, etc. Hicjacet: 
L. here lies, inscribed on tombstones ; hence, a tombstone 
or its inscription. Truckle bed : trundle bed ; a bed with 
very low frame resting upon casters, so that, when not in 
use, it may be rolled underneath a high bed. Counterscarp: 
the slope of a ditch opposite the parapet. Ditch of hon- 
our: compared with a bed of honour a truckle bed is low, 
and so is a ditch compared with a field. The play is upon 
the idea of low or base, as opposed to high or noble. 
Engine: human body. Screened : sifted. A: This is the a 
before a proper noun, used typically. Pompey ; (106-48 B.C.) 
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the great Roman general and Triumvir ; rival of 
Cafesar; defeated at Pharsalia and murdered. Scipio : 
(237 — 183 B. C.) Roman general; Consul; defeated Hanni- 
bal at Zama, 202 B. C. Hannibal : a Carthaginian general ; 
invaded Italy in the second Punic war ; ravaged the country 
for more than fifteen years ; committed suicide by poison. 
The Methusalems : Methuselah, a son of Enoch and father 
of Lamech, lived to a greater age than any other Patriarch. 
(Gen : V. 27) Antediluvian : Bib. of or pertaining to 
the times, things, or events, before the great flood in the 
days of Noah VI. VII, VIIl). 969 : "The earliest 

form of reckoning time, it is said, was not by solstices and 
equinoxes, or by the sun and the movements of the earth, 
but by the moon. Thus the year was a lunar year, or 
every time the moon came round was counted a year. 
Roughly there are a little more than 12^ lunar months of 
29 days approximately in a year. Methuselah with his 
969 lunar years turns out to have been 77 years, according 
to our calendar.^’ The thesis of the above quotation cannot 
well be accepted as it stands, since according to this reckon- 
ing some of the Patriarchs became fathers when they were 
only sixty-five years old. But the scheme roughly serves, 
nevertheless, as bringing within the confines of later human 
experience the ages of the Patriarchs. Solemnising the 
obsequies : duly observing the funeral rites. His grateful 
mistress : Queen Anne. Sculpture : The art of fashioning 
figures out of stone or other solid material by carving or chisel- 
ling or of modelling them in some plastic substance (01 subse- 
quent reproduction by carving or by casting, as in bronze; also, 
sometimes, the art of engraving gems or medals. Sculpture 
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is that free branch of the fine arts that imitates natural 
objects, chiefly the human body, by representing in solid 
foiTii their true proportions, either in all three dimensions 
or in length and breadth only. (2) Any work carved or 
fashioned in or on stone, wood, metal, clay or other 
material. 

ON STYLE 

On: same as of in Of Studits ; concerning ; about. 
World: sphere; domain. Letters: literature. Belles 
Lettres: F. polite literature or works of literary art showing 
grace and imagination, as poetry, drama, fiction, and 
essays; the humanities; also the study and criticism of 
literature. Grub street: of or resembling the writings or 
writers of Grub (now Milton) street, near Moorfields, 
London in 17th and i8th centuries much frequented by needy 
writers ; hence, mean and poor intellectually ; paltry ; shabby. 
Done out of .’(translated) has not survived and is not in com- 
mon use, Done /«/^-translated, on the other hand, was then, 
and still is, in good usage. Coffee-house : a kind of public 
house which flourished in England especially in the eighteenth 
century. Cf. note on Will's Coffee-house in the Spectator 
Club, Quality: rank. Westminster Hall : a large hall, 
now a part of the houses of Parliament ; a relic of West- 
minster Palace, one of the earliest of English royal residences ; 
built in 1099; re-built, 1398. Court of Requests: one of 
certain courts of special jurisdiction for the recovery of 
small claims; small cause court; mostly abolished in 1746. 
Royal paper : paper of a large size, usually 20 by 25 inches 
or more. Animadversion: notice. Cou’d: This contrac- 
tion is not in good usage. About town : This expression 
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has survived speciallj" in man about town^ i.e^, a fashion- 
able idler. Thot : Although still not recognized in 
formal discourse, this contraction is gaining favour. Ha : 
unrecognized. I’d h’brot’um : unrecognized. Ha’nt 
don’t: unrecognized. Pozz: (unrecognised) perhaps the 
same as pos or poss, that is, possibility. Gi’mself : 
unrecognized. He’s: colloquial. Plenipo’s: colloquial 
for plenipotentiaries, i.e., foreign ambassadors. Bambo- 
ozl: colloquial lor to cheat. Agen : uncommon form of 
again. Jacks: Jacobites. Kidney: Kidney in this sense 
(temperament or nature) is now in good usage. Uppish: 
arrogant; proud. Alert: brisk; smart. Phizz: This word, 
which means expression of the face or face, is an abbrevia- 
tion of physiognomy, and is now in good colloquial usage. 
Hipps: hypochondria; colloquially abbreviated into hypo 
or hypos, hip or hips, hipp or hipps. To the tune of: 
to the amount or cost of ; to the serious or exorbitant 
amount of. Tho’: colloquial. No body better : Swift’s 
objection to this phrase may have been because it is 
elliptical. The sense is clear, however, and the phrase is 
now in common use. Upon rep : used here as an 
abbreviation for upon his reputation as a man of honour. 
It has not come into good usage. Slang. Give in 
to: to yield assent. Now in good usage. Nobody more: 
now in good usage. Incog : This is now in good usage, the 
written and spoken abbreviation of incognito, an Italian 
word Englished and meaning “unknown.” To travel incog 
is to travel under an assumed name, i.e., with one’s own 
concealed or unknown. Mob : This word was introduced 
into the language as an abbreviation for the Latin mobiie 
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vulgus — excitable crowd. It is now a word by itself in good 
usage, and means a promiscuous or miscellaneous crowd. 
Banter: This word, meaning to make fun of, is now in good 
usage. Country put : [Prov.] rustic; clown. Shan’t: the 
abbreviation for shall not, though still not to be 
recommended for formal discourse, should now be used, 
equally with shall not, in conversation, and may well 
be used in informal correspondence. This statement 
applies, also, to other similar contractions, such as donT, 
doesn’t, didn’t, won’t, can’t, etc. Wit: knowledge. Of the 
Gothic strain : barbarous. Inc : has not survived as 
an abbreviation for incognito. It is, incidentally, the 
recognized abbreviation for incorporated. In the last 
place : It may be difficult at this distance of time to 
identify specific instances to which the author refers in this 
paragraph. Incidentally, however, it may be noted that 
he has defined hackneyed phrases “tolerable enough, 
until they were worn to rags by servile imitators.” Index 
expurgatorius : (i) A list of books from which certain 
passages must be eliminated before they may be read ; (2) a 
list of books which the Church forbids its people to read, 
as being against faith or morals. They spell as they 
speak : A question here raised is what constitutes authority ? 
Is it determined by the usage of the best speakers, or, on 
the contrary, dependent upon the caprice of every coxcomb 
who would claim that the mere fact that any word was 
actually used made it good usage ? A noble standard : said 
in sarcasm. Pardons, absolves : They should say pardoneth 
and absolveth. ’Um; ’Um is a provincial and careless form 
either of them or of ’em. Sham: This word meaning, 
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imposture is now in good usage. Bubble : after the South 
Sea Bubble, any one defrauded, is now in good use. 
Cutting, Shuffling, Palming: nowin good usage. Sophis- 
tcrs : those who prelend to be wise. Simplex munditiis : 
plain in their neatness. Hooker, Richard : (1553 — 1600) 
Theologian ; author of Ecclesiastical Polity, Parsons : 
(1546 — 1610) a Jesuit leader and controversialist. Sir Harry 
Wotton: (1568 — 1639) diplomat; writer. Sir Robert 
Naunton : (1563 — 1635) ambassador to Scotland under 

Elizabeth ; wrote Fragmenta Regalia, Osborn, Francis : 
A writer of the i7tb century, author of Advice to a Son. 
Daniel, Samuel: (1562 — 1619) was a poet and historian. 

A MEDITATION UPON A BROOMSTICK 

“in the early visits which Swift made to London, during 
his slay there he passed much of his time at Lord Berkeley's, 
officiating as chaplain to the family, and attending her 
ladyship in her private devotions; after which the Doctor, by 
her desire, used to read to her some moral or religious discourse. 
The countess had at this time taken a great liking to Mr. 
Boyle^s ‘Meditations’, and was determined to go through them 
in that manner: but as Swift had by no means the same 
relish for that kind of writing which her ladyship had, he soon 
grew weaiy of the task ; and a whim coming into his head, 
resolved to get rid of it in a way which might occasion some 
sport in the family for which they had as high a relish as 
himself. The next time he was employed in reading one of 
these ‘Meditations,’ he took an opportunity of conveying 
away the book, and dexterously inserted a leaf, on which 
he had written his own ‘Meditation on a Broomstick’; 
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after which he took care to have the book restored to its proper 
place and in his next attendance on my lady, when he was 
desired to proceed to the next Meditation, Swift opened 
upon the place where the leaf had been inserted, and with great 
composure read the title, ‘A Meditation on a Broomstick/ 
Lady Berkeley, a little surprised at the oddity of the title, 
stopped him, repeating the words, ‘ A Meditation on a 
Broomstick ! What a strange subject ! But there is no 
knowing what useful lessons of instruction this wonderful 
man may draw from things apparently the most trivial. 
Pray let us hear what he says upon \t\ Swift then, with an 
inflexible gravity of countenance, proceeded to read the 
Meditation, in the same solemn tone which he had used in 
delivering the former. Lady Berkeley, not at all suspecting 
a trick, in the fulness of her prepossession, was every nowand 
then, during the reading of it, expressing her admiration of 
this extraordinary man, who could draw such fine moral reflec- 
tions from so contemptible a subject; with which though Swift 
must have been inwarldy not a little tickled, yet he preser- 
ved a most perfect composure of features, so that she had not 
the least room to suspect any deceit. Soon after some 
company coming in. Swift pretended business, and withdrew, 
foreseeing what was to follow. Lady Berkeley, full of the 
subject, soon entered upon the praises of those heavenly 
‘Meditations^ of Mr. Boyle. ‘But,’ said she, ‘the doctor has 
just been reading one to me, which has surprised me more 
than all the rest.' One of the company asked which of 
the Meditations she meant? She answered directly, in the 
simplicity of her heart, ‘l mean that excellent Meditation 
upon the Broomstick.' The company looked at each other 
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with some surprise, and could scarce refrain from laughing. 
But they all agreed that they had never heard ot such a 
Meditation before. ‘Upon my word/ said my lady, ‘there it 
is, look into that book, and convince yourselves.^ One of 
them opened the book, and found it there indeed, but in 
Swift’s handwriting; upon which a general burst of laughter 
ensued ; and my lady, when the first surprise was over, 
enjoyed the joke as much as any of them ; saying, ‘What a 
vile trick has that rogue played me I But it is his way, he 
never baulks his humour in anything.’ The affair ended in 
a great deal of harmless mirth, and Swift, you may be sure, 
was not asked to proceed any further into the ‘Meditations’. 
(Z^r. Sheridan^, 

Robert Boyle.: (1627 — 1691) Chemist and Physicist, 
founded the Boyle Lecture. Nasty: The more common 
meaning of this word is perhaps merely disagreeable as of 
the weather; but here it is disgustingly dirty, an older and 
stricter usage. 


THE SPECTATOR CLUB 

Sir Roger de Coverley : The original of this character 
was long supposed, though without sufficient evidence, to 
be a Sir John Packington, a Worcestershire baronet. It 
has been said, too, that the original of Captain Sentry was 
C. Kempenfelt, father of admiral Kempenfelt who lost his 
life when the Royal George sank. The present editors men- 
tion these attempts to seek for the actual prototype of these 
imaginary characters only to caution students against re- 
membering them. This practice is well enough with writers 
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whose task is photographic portraiture of historic person- 
ages. But Steele and Addison are not of these. 

On the contrary there is strong reason for believing that 
they took particular pains to avoid confounding these 
characters with known men. Steele had once got himself 
into trouble by too close copies of living people, and 
Addison in the last number of the Spectator for this year, 
when the popularity of the several figures had set the 
gossips discussing their origin, taken pains to say: “l have 
shown in a former paper, with how much care I have avoided 
all such thoughts as are loose, obscene, or immoral ; and I 
believe my reader would still think the better of me, if he 
knew the pains I am at in qualifying what I write after 
such a manner, that nothing may be interpreted as aimed 
at private persons.'' 

It is not unlikely that the characters may have had 
their geneses in the author’s observation of particular indivi- 
duals, but “even if it could be known to a certainty that 
this or that country gentleman sat for his portrait, the 
characteis which bear the names given by Steele and 
Addison are more real to us than the obscure men who 
suggested them." They live only in our imaginations or they 
da to not live at all. The point is, that they live. 

Country dance: (i) A dance of the country,as oppos- 
ed to the town, usually practised in the open air ; (2) a generic 
name for all dances of rural or native, as opposed to foreign 
origin ; (3) the original form of which contre dance and 
contra dance are perversions, arising from the fact that 
in such dances the men and women stand contra, that is, 
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on opposite sides, in lines facing each other, as in Sir Roger 
de Coverley. Parts : abilities. Soho Square : The origin 
of the word Soho is guessed to be derived from So Hoe, 
a cry used for calling off the dogs from the hare. This 
name of the district dates from 1632. In the early part of 
the 17th century it was a hunting ground, but was then built 
up and from the middle of the 17 th century to the middle 
of the i8th century was a fashionable residential quarter, 
and that is the point of the reference to it here. Although 
a few fine buildings still stand, the square has long since 
been given over to commerce and is now popularly known 
for its markets and for its foreign, specially French and 
Italian, restaurants. Keeps himself : (i) maintains him- 
self ; (2) as here, remains. By reason: by reason of ; be 
cause. My lord : In this phrase, a form of address, my 
does not imply the idea of possession, but rather betokens 
respect. Like any other respectful phrase it may be used 
sarcastically. Lord Rochester and Sir George Ether- 
age : John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester (1648 — 1680), and Sir 
George Etherage were in their days famous as poets and 
infamous as rakes. None of his contemporaries was probably 
more gifted as a lyrist than Rochester, and Etherage had 
considerable dramatic abi lity. But the implied allusion to 
them here is as examples of dissolute men about town. 
They were fine gentlemen in the sense that they were noble 
men and had, it is said, a veneer of fine manners, but they 
both led essentially vulgar lives and died from excess of 
debauchery. Duel : a combat between two persons, 
especially one fought with deadly weapons according to 
pre-arrangement, in the presence of seconds or witnesses to 
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decide a point of honour. The practice was at one time 
common and it is not yet dead. It is ridiculed in 
several comedies, notably in Sherian’s School for Scandal. 
Bully : an insolent, quarrelsome, threatening, generally 
cowardly fellow ; one who tyrannizes over or terrorizes others, 
especially those weaker than himelf ; browbeater ; blus- 
terer. Dawson ; A notorious loud swaggerer or bully of 
the time. Ill used : not fairly treated, in being first enco- 
uraged and afterwards repulsed. Got over it : recovered 
from his disappointment. Careless of himself : indiffer 
ent as to his persona! appearance. Dressed ; dressed 
fashionably. Doublet : a close fitting outer body-garment 
with sleeves, and sometimes with short skirts and belted at 
the waist, that came into use at the close of the 15th cen- 
tury and was worn by men until the rniddle of the 17th, 
usually tvith hose. Cut : The manner or fashion in which 
a thing is cut ; hence, fashion ; form ; style. In and out : 
in and out of fashion. Gypsies : A wandering race known 
in Europe from 1417, and now in every part of the wwld. 
In language and origin they are probably Indian. They speak 
a form of Sanskirt, and are dark-skinned, dark-eyed, lithe, 
and sinewy. They are Nomadic, live largely in tents, and are 
fortune-tellers, musicians, cattle-dealers, or tinkers. Keeps 
a good house : keeps a well-appointed and hospitable 
house ; entertains well. Talks... ups^irs : In many houses 
both in London and in the counu*y the drawingroom is up one 
flight. Sir Roger talks all the way upstairs with the servant 
who conducts him to his host. Esteemed : merely and 
formally done honour to ; received with cold respect. Jus- 
tice of the Quorum : originally certain designated justices 
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of the peace commissioned as justices of tihe quorum, 
without the presence of some one of whom the others could 
not act; latterly applied loosely to all justices. ^"‘Quorum is 
Latin for Of whom, and was the first word of a commission 
formerly issued to certain justices, of whom a certain 
number had always to be present before their judicial duties 
could be performed. The word quorum has therefore come 
to mean a certain number necessary for the transaction of 
business/' (Wilson) Quarter-session: court of limited 
criminal and civil jurisdiction held quarterly by justices of 
the peace in counties and by recorders in boroughs. The 
Game Act : The Game Laws are a remnant of the forest 
laws imposed by William the Conqueror, who, to preserve 
his game, made it forfeiture of property to disable a wild 
beast, and loss of eyes for a stag, buck or doe. The Game 
Act mentioned here ‘‘was probably that of Charles II which 
defined what persons were privileged to keep guns and 
bows and have hunting-grounds; among these were land- 
owners worth at least a hundred pounds a year, and the 
sons and heirs- apparent of esquires or of persons of higher 
rank." Inner Temple: The Inns of Court are legal 
societies in London which have the exclusiye right of 
admitting candidates to the bar, and providing instruction 
and examination for that porpose. There are four of these 
Inns of Court— Lincoln's Inn, Gray's Inn, The Middle 
Temple, and the Inner Temple. The last two derive their 
names from the fact that they occupy buildings and grounds 
on the site formerly belonging to the military order of 
Knights Templar, “Soldiers of the Temple," to protect 
pilgrims, which was founded early in the 12th century by 
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Baldwin II, King of Jerusalem. The famous Temple Church 

is the only one of the buildings of the Knights Templars estab- 
lishment still standing. The order was dissolved in the 14th 
century and its property taken over by the legal profession. 
Wit : intellectual force ; sound judgment. House : Inner 
Temple. The stage : The profession of an actor ; the 
theatre. Aristotle: (384 — 322 B. C.) Pupil of Plato, tutor of 
Alexander the Great, the greatest of Greek philosophers 
in his influence upon later thought, and also the first and 
perhaps the greatest of literary and dramatic critics. The 
implied reference to him here is in the latter capacity, 
as the author of the Rhetoric and Poetics, Longinus: 
(210 — 273) a Greek philosopher and grammarian whose 
work On the Sublime deals with poetic criticism. Littleton : 
Sir Thomas Littleton (i4o2 — 1481), a noted English jurist, 
author of a famous work in French on Tenures, Coke: 
The Institutes of Sir Thomas Coke (1552 — 1634), a 
reprint and translation of Littleton's book with copious 
comments, — hence popularly known as Coke on Little- 
ton, — is a great authority upon the law of real property. 
Aristotle and Longinus were the classic ancient authorities 
on poetry and the drama ; Littleton and Coke were the 
classic English authorities on law. Mention of them all 
here is simply a way of saying that the Templar had rather 
go to the theatre than study law. Marriage-articles: 
Antenuptial agreement respecting rights of property and 
succession. In the luitlp : taking them as a whole without 
regard to detail; in the mass; in gross; wholesale. Argu- 
ment : a summary of the salient points. Demosthenes : 
(384-322 B. C.) the most famous Greek orator, Tully : 
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Marcus Tullius Cicero, a famous Roman orator-, was killed, 
43B.C. Turn: inclination; trait. Disinterested: free 
from self-interest ; proceeding from unselfish motives. 
Business: serious occupation. Just: vigorous; precise. 
Delicate : subtle ; nice in discrimination. The time of 
the play : The hour for the play to begin, for the “curtain 
to go up has varied from time to time in London. In 
1663 it was three o’clock; in 1667, four; and is 1711, six, 
dinner having usually been at three or four. After dinner 
the fashionable theatre-goer would spend an hour at a 
coffee-house before the play. At present the curtain usually 
goes up at half past eight or nine. Takes a turn : spends 
a short time. Will's: Will’s coffee-house; one of the 
London coffee-houses in the Queen Anne days ; situated 
at the corner of Bow and Russell streets ; famous as the 
resort of Dryden, Addison, Steele and other literary men 
and wits of the day. Rubbed: dusted. The Rose: 
The Rose Tavern adjoined Drury Lane Theatre and was 
frequented by playwrights and dramatic critics. Sir Andrew 
Freeport: “From the character and opinions of Sir Andrew 
it is not unlikely that in choosing his name Addison 
and Steele made allusion to the policy then urged to abolish 
the commercial restrictions of the port of London. Dr. 
Johnson in his life of Addison says: 

“ To Sir Roger, who as a country gentleman appears to 
be a Tory, or as it is generally expressed, an adherent to 
the landed interest, is opposed Sir Andrew Freeport, a 
new man and a wealthy merchant, zealous for the moneyed 
interest and a Whig." 

The Spectator was published in some of the stormiest 
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years of political controversy ; Addison, though himself a 
pronounced Whig, deprecated the rancorous tone of party 
writing, and refused to allow the paper to become the organ 
of a party. Steele was more impetuous and finally retired 
from The Spectator lather than remain quiet on public 

questions . Which would figure : which would 

not be much noticed. He calls Common: He 

speaks of the sea as though it were as much a British pos- 
session as the common is the possession of an English village. 
Common is a portion of meadowland in a village which for 
the purpose of feeding animals, for lural sports, etc., is pro- 
perty common to the villagers in general. Perspicuity: 
clearness. Captain Sentry : vide note on Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley. Left the world : retired into private life. Disposing : 
appointing; determining the career of; dispensing favour. 
Make a figure : take a prominent part ; be conspicuous. 
False modesty : (i) excessive prudery; (2) as here, self- 
depreciation. False: arising from mistaken notions. As- 
surance in : assertion of. Vindication : claims. Rela- 
tion : narration. Humourist: (i) one who displays hum- 
our in speaking or writing; a facetious person ; (2) (less 
common) as heic, one who conducts himself after his own 
whims rather than by the conventional laws of society ; an 
eccentric person. Gallantries : love adventures ; intrigues. 
Well-turned: well-formed; of a good figure. Habits: 
costumes ; styles of dress. The French King's wenches : 
the mistresses of Louis XIV. Hood : The hood was an 
important article of woman's attire. The Duke of Mon- 
mouth : James Crofts, a natural son of Charles II by Lucy 
Waters, born 1649 ; banished from England in 1683 for 
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complicity in the Rye House Plot; invaded England in 
1685 ; proclaimed King at Taunton, 20th June in the same 
year; defeated at Sedgemoor, 6th July — the last land-battle 
fought in England — taken prisoner ; beheaded on Tower 
Hill, isth July. He had little ability, but he was handsome 
and engaging, and much liked by the king and others. 
Pepys’s Diary^ April 27, 1663, says : “ The Queen. ..it 

seems, was at Windsor at the late St. George's feast there, 
and the Duke of Monmouth dancing with her his hat in his 
hand, the king came in and kissed him, and made him put 
on his hat, which everybody took notice of." Smitten: 
struck with sudden force ; having the affection or fancy 
powerfully and suddenly attracted. Taken with: attracted 
or captivated by. A blow of a fan : a tap of the fan as a 
mark of favourable notice. Lord Such-a-one: some lord 
whose name is not mentioned. Commoner : a member of 
the House of Commons. The House : the House of Com- 
mons. Tom Mirable: “Mirable was a favourite name in 

the comedies of the day." Cheated me affair: 

craftily won the lady to whom I was a suitor. Used me... 

dog: treated me worse than a dog. Preferments: 

promotion; advancement. Function: office. Divines: 
Ordained ministers. Chamber-Counsellor : lawyer giving 
opinions in piivate, not practising in Court. Fall on: 
take up ; discuss. Divine : religious. Hope : of bliss in 
the next world. 

SIR ROGER AND THE WIDOW 

Quoth : said or spoke ; the imperfect tense of the 
obsolete verb Queth, now only used in the first and third 
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persons, the nominative always following the verb. Carve 
...trees: a reminiscence of Shakespeare’s As You Like 
It in which Orlando, Rosalind’s lover, in his lovesickness, 
carves her name on the barks of trees. Sheriff : The chief 
administrative officer of a shire or county, charged with the 
conservation of the peace and the execution of the man- 
dates of the courts of record within his county, and usually 
invested with limited or incidental judicial functions. 
Equipage : imposing display ; retinue ; state. Indulge : 
to yield, usually unduly or unwisely to the wishes or inclina- 
tions of ; to yield too much to the gratification of a desire 
or propensity. Person : the body of a human being or its 
characteristic appearance and condition ; one’s shape and 
looks. What appearance I made : What a figure I cut. 
A feather in. ..hat: herein its original and literal sense, as 
a sign of honour ; also, and more commonly figuratively, an 
achievement to be proud of ; a thing to one’s credit. Habit: 
dress. Murrain: (i) the fifth plague which visited the 
Egyptians; (2) as here, an imprecation, plague be upon. 
Billet: a written missive ; a note. Maxim : a brief state- 
ment of a practical principle or proposition, usually as 
derived from experience; a piinciple accepted as true and 
acted upon as a rule or guide. Wait upon: go to see; 
call upon. To make... addresses : to pay addresses to ; court 
the favour of ; especially to make suit to, or woo. Com- 
placency : serenity. To keep countenance : to preserve 
a calm demeanour; to refrain from smiling. Sphinx: Gr. 
Myth, a winged monster represented with a woman’s head 
and lion’s body, or with other fanciful combinations of 
human and beast forms ; especially a female monster of 
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Thebes in Boetia, who sat by the roadside on a high rock 
and strangled and dung down all passers-by unable to guess 
a riddle she proposed. To pose : to puzzle or confuse by 
propounding a question hard to answer. Tucker : a cover- 
ing of lace, muslin or the like, of various forms and styles, 
worn by women, over the neck and shoulder in connection 
with a low-cut bodice. Tansy: a dish made of eggs, 
cream, etc., and davoured with the juice of the herb tansy. 
Martial: (40?- 100?^ a Latin epigrammatist. Dum tacet 
hanc loquitur : When he is silent, he is talking of her. 

TRUE LOVE 

Motley: (vide note in All Fool’s Day) of several 
different colours ; composed of or containing several differ- 
ent parts; heterogeneous. Imposition: deception. Cold- 
ly : indifferently ; unsympathetically. A beauteous blind 
boy: Cupid. Nymphs : woodland deities. Is a liberal 
education : has a humanising induence. To love. ..educa- 
tion : This is one of the most famous and most frequently 
quoted passages of the Spectator. Giggling : laughing in 
a light, affected, or silly manner; tittering. 

THE UGLY CLUB. 

Uncomely : displeasing in appearance. Methinks : 
it appears to me. Obliquity : irregularity or deformity. 
Rally : banter. Madame Maintenon : (1635 — 1719) 

Francoise d’Aubigne. At sixteen she married the poet 
Scarron, who died in 1640. She was secretly married to 
King Louis XIV, whose policy she induenced. To be 
pleasant upon himself : to accept with good nature jests 
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at his own expense. Prince Harry : King Henry V, 
(1387 — 1422) ; the Prince Henry of Shakespeare’s Henry 
IV, and hero of Henry V, Falstaff : in Shakespeare’s 
comedy, The Merry Wives of Windsor and in Henry IV, 
a jovial character, soldier, wit, and boon companion ot 
Prince Henry. He is a fat, boastful, and mendacious 
practical joker. Woolsack : a sack of wool ; any cushion 
stuffed with wool, specifically, the seat of the Lord Chan- 
cellor; hence, by metonymy, the office of Lord High Chan- 
cellor. ^ Bed-presser : one given to lying much a-bed. 
Starveling : a person or animal that is emaciated or 
feeble on account of hunger or want. Tuck : (obsolete) a 
long narrow sword ; rapier. Put out of countenance : 
i.e., both literally and figuratively. Hebdomadal : weekly. 
Burlesque : a ludicrous or exaggerated imitation or re- 
presentation ; caricature ; travesty. Ill-favoured : ill- 
looking ; ugly. St. John’s men : men of St. John’s 
College. The act of Deformity : a play upon the simi- 
larity of sound and the dissimilarity of meaning between 
this phrase and Acts oi Conformity dealing with adherence 
to the established Church. Queerity : (obsolete) Oddity. 
Gibbosity : protuberance. Caeteris paribus : L. Other 
things being equal. The thickest skin : a play upon the 
two meanings of thick-skinned, the first being literal, as of 
an animal, the second as of a man impervious to criticism. 
Aesop : (619? — 564 B. C.) a Greek fabulist, said to have 
been born a slave in Phrygia. Proportion and dispro- 
portion : proportion is the due relation between one thing 
and another; disproportion is out of proportion, or the 
undue relation. Thersites : in Homer’s Iliad, an ugly 
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and scurrilous Greek. Duns Scotus ; (1265? — 1308?) a 
Franciscan monk and scholastic philosopher. The disciples 
of Aquinas disliked his personal appearance as well as his 
doctrines. Scarron : see note on Madame Maintenon. 
Hudibras : the hero ot a poem of the same name by 
Samuel Butler (1612 — 1680) ; a justice who desires to reform 
abuses. Hudibras is referred to here because of his ugli- 
ness ; his beard was a mixture of whey, orange, and grey. 
Its author is not to be confounded with the novelist and 
philosophical writer, Samuel Butler (d. i8q6), the author of 
The Way of all Flesh, etc. The old gentleman ; Ignatius 
Loyala. Oldham : John Oldham bitterly satirized the 
Jesuits of whom Ignatius Loyala was the leader. The 
benefit of the statute : such as will avail themselves of 
their eligibility to membership. Inscribed to : dedicated 
to. Panegyric : a formal eulogy in praise of a person or 
of an act. Lavish : exceedingly generous. Grimace : a 
distortion of the features, either habitual or occasional, by 
some momentary feeling, as of pain, affectation, disgust or 
contempt ; grim ; smirk. Carbuncle : a pimple or blotch 
on the nose or face. 

THE POLITICAL UPHOLSTERER 

Upholsterer : one who furnishes stuffing, springs, 
coverings^ cushioning, trimmings etc., as for furniture. 
Discovered : revealed; showed. Newsmonger : one who 
carries news about. King Augustus : (1670 — 1783), twice 
king of Poland. To hem : To make the sound expressed 
by the word “ hem Bender : a town in Bessarabia in 
S. W. Russia. Leads us more in the dark : This is very 
X3 
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mysterious, but the Post-boy is even more mysterious, 
it leaves us in even greater want of knowledge. Paradox : 
a statement or doctrine seemingly in contradiction to the 
received belief or to what would naturally be believed ; an 
expression seemingly, although not necessarily, absurd or 
self-contradictory in its terms. Muscovy : Russia. Mi- 
randola : a town of Modena province, N. Italy. Protest- 
ant : a Christian who is not a Roman Catholic, or an Old 
Catholic, or a member of one of the Eastern Churches. 
Papist : a Protestant word used opprobriously for a 
Catholic. The Leeward Islands : a group of the West 
Indian Islands including Porto Rico and islands west of it. 
Neuter : neutral. 

FANS 

Coquette : a vain trifling woman, who endeavours to 
attract admiration from a desire to gratify vanity ; a flirt. 
Fantastical : whimsical ; odd ; strange. Modish : con- 
formable to the mode, usage, or fashion ; fashionable. 
Array : proper order. Cupid : the god of love, son of 
Venus — usually represented as a nude, winged boy with bow 
and arrow. Dog-days : the hot, sultry season of summer 
during parts of July and August ; so called from the fact 
that the rising of the dog-star, Sirius, during that season is 
coincident with the rising of the Sun. 

ON ASKING advice ON AFFAIRS OF LOVE 

Ingratiate : bring into favour; win the favour of. 
Accommodate : adapt. Privy-counsellor : a member of 
the Privy Council — the principal council of the sovereign, 
composed of the cabinet ministers and other persons ; here, 
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a private advisor; a confidant. Forfeit: Pr. Forfit. In 
such strong colours : so unreservedly. He received a 
challenge : i, <f., to fight a duel. For his pains : in return 
for labour or care expended. For form's sake : for the 
sake of keeping up appearances ; in order to conform 
with custom. Conge d’elire : (permission to elect). When 
the king had decided to fill a vacant bishopric, he sent 
his permission to the dean and chapter of the cathedral, in- 
timating at the same time his own choice. Confidant : 
one who is entrusted with secrets, especially those of love- 
affairs. Made his addresses to her : courted her ; wooed 
her. To propose : to tell. Omit : omit to mention. 
In use : i. <?., in vogue or fashion. On. .threescore : nearly 
seventy years old. To take aside : to lake from company 
in order to address privately. Fortunes : women of fortune. 
Consequence : importance. Match : matrimonial alliance. 
Scribe : writer. Seems . . advice : She seems to have brought 
things to such a pass that it is high time she should ask 
advice. If she does not do so soon, it may be too late ; 
she may not be lipe, or ready, but more than ripe. Estate: 
property; income. To help: to remedy; to change lor the 
better. 

SIR ROGER AT THE ASSIZES 

Assi2es : periodical county sessions for administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice. Approbations : self- 
approval. Yeoman : (i) a freeholder, next under the rank 
of gentleman ; (2) formerly, as in the text, a man who 
owned free land of forty shillings yearly or more, being 
thereby, qualified to vote, serve on juries, etc., as a free 
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and lawful man ; hence, in modern usage, a farmer, 
especially one who cultivates his own farm. To be.. 
Game Act : According to the old game laws a man who 
owned land worth ;^ioo a year was entitled to a license to 
kill game. Knocks down a dinner with his gun: He 
kills game for his dinner. Shoots flying : shoots game 
when flying or on the wing. To take the law: (Coiloq.) 
to bring action against ; to sue. To cast and be cast : to 
defeat and be defeated in a suit ; win and lose. Business 
of th^ willow tree : a case in which the possession of a 
willow tree was claimed by both the parties. To hear out : 
to listen throughout ; to hear to the conclusion. Upon a round 
trot : while riding at a full trot. Was up : had got up 
and was about to addrees the judge. Made: paid. Bear 
the charge : pay the expense. Saracen's Head : This 
was a common sign of the inns of those days. I compos- 
ed my countenance : I assumed a serious look. 

SIR ROGER AT THE HUNT 

To keep ....in action: to keep himself active; 
to have some exercise. Beagles ; small hounds, tracking 
by scent. Stophounds: a hound trained to stop at 
a signal from the hunter. Deepness : depth. Mouth : 
voice. Nice: fastidious. Bass: the lowest tones of 
a man's voice or of a musical instrument ; a deep*sounding 
voice; one (here, a hound) possessing such a voice. 
Counter-tenor : note of a high pitch sung by a high 
male voice ; one (here, a hound) possessing such a voice. 
Spartan; (i) of or pertaining to Sparta, capital of Laconia, 
in ancient Greece, or to the state itself ; Lacedaemonian ; 
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(2) hence, resembling the Spartans in discipline,* courage, or 
institutions; exceptionally brave; rigorously severe. Sparta 
was famous both for its very brave and its very severely 
disciplined men and dogs. Sanded : having a sandy colour. 
Flewed : having large flews or chops; deep-mouthed. Dew- 
lap : the flesh hanging Irom the throat of cattle. Mouths 
like bells : Their open mouths had the shape of a succes- 
sion of diminishing bells, as if one could be placed under 
and within another in series, and of course the pitch of their 
voices was determined by the size of the opening of their 
mouths. Each under each : '‘each subordinate to the 
other in a regular musical scale.’’ Tuneable: tuneful. 
Holla’d : answered. Easy pad: a pad-horse easy to 
ride. Beat; (the bushes to arouse game). Puss : hare 
(now, cat). Stole away ; When a hare runs out of a bush 
after the hounds have seen her the hunters cry “ stole 
away.” To wheel about: to take a new direction; to 
adopt a new course or reverse a former position. Double : 
a turning back on the same or a parallel course, or the 
place where such a turn is made. At fault : off the scent. 
To open : to begin to bay or bark on flnding the scent. 
Cry : pack. Liar ; who falsely pretended to have found 
the scent. Squatted : sat down to conceal herself. Put 
up : roused ; made to break cover. Threw down his 
pole : to signalise the end of the hunt. 

SIR ROGER AND THE GYPSIES. 

Exert ; exercise the power of. Not having. . . .with him 
not having the benefit of the legal advice of his clerk. 
Have it : steal it away. So agog. : in such a state of 
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eager desiie. Jade: (contemptuously) a woman. This 
word is playfully used here, like sluts. Communicated: 
held out for examination. An idle baggage : a worthless 
woman (playfully). Pish: an exclamation of contempt. 
Roguish leer : wicked smile. Gibberish : speech that is 
so rapid, confused, or disguised as to be unintelligible : 
incoherent or, inarticulate. The darkness of an oracle: 
the obscurity or ambiguity of an oracle. Together : 
without break ; continuously. Jocund : merry. Palmistry: 
a play upon the two meanings of the word: (i) the so-called 
art of reading one’s character or divining one’s future by 
the marks in the palm; sleight of hand, said humorously 
of a pickpocket. Speak readily in : The preposition is 
no longer used. Peregrinations : wanderings. Minister : 
plenipotentiary or ambassador. 

ON TASTE OF BOOKS 

Jack-puddings : clowns ; buffoons. Titillate : titillate 
is to tickle ; palate is roof of the mouth ; hence, the sense of 
taste, hence, taste of any kind, — hence tickle the taste ; 
hence, please ; amuse. Author of Clarissa: Samuel 
Richardson (1689?-! 761) author of Clarissa Harlowe. 
Romance : (1) a form of prose fiction, distinguished from 
the novel or tale because it does not bind itself to verisimil- 
itude or reality, but gives scope to imagination and idealisat- 
ion, as Sydney’s Arcadia, Scott’s Ivanhoe, or Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote ; {.2) oi chivalry; a prose or poetical 

tale growing out of a cycle of mediaeval legends, such as 
those of the Cid, Alexander, Charlemagne, or Arthur, 
written originally for the most part in a Romance tongue. 
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Epic poem : a poem in which actions or events in related 
sequence are presented by narration and description ; speci- 
ally a poem celebrating in stately formal verse the real or 
mythical achievements of great personages, heroes, and 
demigods — such as, the Mahabharata and Milton's Paradise 
Lost. An old Latin proverb : “l can find none nearer 
than ‘ Asinus asino sus sui pulcher,* ‘Pigs and donkeys 
admire their own kind,' but I don't think Fielding had 
this in mind/' (Wheeler). Lucian: (i25?-2 10?) Greek 
rhetorician, satirist and humorist, author of Dialogues. 
Cervantes: (1547-1616) Spanish writer; author oi Don 
Quixote. Moliere : (1622-1673) the greatest French comic 
dramatist; author of Tartuffe^ etc. Rabelais : (1495-1553) 
a French humourist and satirist whose works are charac- 
terised by sportive extravagant fiction, grotesque mirth, and 
coarse satire ; author of Pentagruel, Gargantua. Aristo- 
phanes :(442?-38o?B.C.) a great Greek comic poet, dramatist, 
and master of satire ; author of The Clouds, etc. Chamber 
hobby : a wooden horse used in the nursery. Horace : 
(65-8 B.C.) A Roman lyric and satiric poet. Plutarch : 
(46 ?-i2o ?) a Greek moralist and biographer, author of 
Phutarch's Lives. Scribblers: petty miters. Tom Brown: 
a satirical and scurrilous writer of the 17th century. Tom 
D' Urfey: (1653-1723) a dramatist and song-writer. To 
apprehend : (i) to suppose or surmise ; (2) to fear. 
Pons Asinorum : L. Bridge of Asses, t.e., the fifth proposi- 
tion of the first book of Euclid, hence, anything found 
difficult by beginners. St. Paul: Bib. the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, a Hebrew, who, before his conversion, was 
called Saul of Tarsus ; writer of various New Testament 
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books. Menander: A Greek dramatic poet, flourished in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries B. C. ; eulogised by Caesar. 

LITERARY COURAGE 

Wonder : admiration. Quiescence : repose ; stillness 
Artificers : artists; mechanics. Concatenation : series ; 
chain ; succession. Locke : (1632-1704) physician and 
philosopher ; author of An Essay concerfiin^ Hitman Under- 
standing, Miscarriage : failure. Apprehension: ability 
to receive and assimilate. Eminence : height. Commerce : 
communion; communication. Officiousness : formerly, as 
here a disposition to oblige ; no longer common in this 
sense, but, now, rather, a disposition to interpose service not 
desired, to intermeddle with what is not one’s concern. 

BEAU TIBBS 

Beau : a man devoted to the care of his person, and to 
matters of social etiquette ; a fop ; a dandy; an exquisite. 
Among the famous beaux of Action are Beau Tibbs in Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World, and of history. Beau Nash 
(1674-1731), a fashion- leader of Bath, and Beau Brummell 
(1778-1840), one of the Prince Regent’s friends, who died 
insane and in poverty. Pensive: sadly thoughtful. Smart- 
ness : stylishness; fashionableness; of a showy appearance. 
Psha : an exclamation of impatience or dissatisfaction. 
Squeezed a lemon : prepared a drink in which lemon- 
juice was an ingredient ; hence, entertained hospitably ; 
hence, was given to conviviality. Hold : bet; vtrager; stake. 
To poach : to intrude unlawfully ; to intrude for the pur- 
pose of stealing game ; to take game unlawfully ; here, to 
run after other peoples’ wives. Let it go no further : do 
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not tell any one ; regard it as a secret. Five hundred : 
five hundred pounds. Chariot : a light i8th century plea- 
sure-coach with only a back seat and a seat for the coach- 
man. Tete-a-tete : F. head-to-head, i.e., private; confi- 
dential. Grogram : a coarse silk-and-mohair or silk-and- 
wool fabric. Piece : person. Harkee : contraction for 
hark ye; listen. A coffee house acquaintance : an ac- 
quaintance made casually in a coffee house ; hence, chance 
or slight. Studied : deliberate. Bugbear: a hobgoblin 
believed to devour naughty children. 

BEAU TIBBS AT HOME 

Temple spectacles : spectacles having side bars pass- 
ing behind the ears, as opposed to pince-nez, but now both 
are commonly called simply glasses. Mall : a shaded walk, 
a promenade; especially, as here, the Mall in St. Jameses 
Park. Thin : devoid of people ; empty; vacant. We are 
even : equal, neither having the advantage. The Creolian: 
Creole ; a native of what was Latin America, of European, 
(originally French or Spanish) parentage. Shoreditch : a 
port of London. A charming. . .voice: She has a singing 
voice of charming quality. Minuet : a stately dance in 
triple measure. It originated in France about 1653, and was 
introduced into the English Court shortly afterwards, where 
it became popular, and whence it extended to the colonies. 
It remained in fashion duiing the eighteenth century. Be- 
cause of its stateliness and slowness one may be said to 
walk it as well as dance it. Guitar : a musical instrument 
with a body and neck somewhat like a violin, and usually 
six strings, three of gut and three of silk, spun over with 
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silver wire, played by the fingers of one hand, while the 
notes are stopped by the fingers of the other on the frets of 
the neck. From some motive : He wanted to avoid his 
importunate creditors. Tip-top : a play upon the two mean- 
ings. (i) excellent or excellently, (2) the highest point ; the 
very top. Prospect : a play upon (i) a scene spread out 
before the vision ; an extended view; and (2) an indication 
justifying hope or expectation, especially of good; a future 
probability based on present indications. Japanned : co- 
vered with or as with a varnish or lacquer known as japan. 
Lumbering : clumsily huge; bulky, A broken shepherd- 
ess: an image of ashepherdess, broken. Grisoni: (1700? — 
1769) a painter of historical subjects. Keeping : (painting) 
right relation or proportion ; congruity ; harmony of composi 
tion. Hang it : a petty oath; an exclamation of impa- 
tience. Mechanical : low; vulgar. Dishabille : F. half 
undressed. Vauxhall Gardens : a popular pleasure resort 
of which the name only survives, opened in i66i, closed in 
1859. It is situated on the side of a manor hall owned by 
Falkes De Breaute about 1215, whence the name. To drink 
(to) one’s health : to wish well to the person named with 
the draught ; to toast. Bumper : a fancied connection 
with bump, a swelling, has not only influeneed the form of 
the woid, but added the notion of fulness, so that a bumper 
generally means a glass filled to the brim. Turbot : a 
large European flounder highly esteemed as a food fish. 
Ortolan : a bunting, reddish gpray above with blackish spots 
and with a greenish-gray head. It is netted and battened 
and is highly esteemed as a table delicacy. Piping hot : 
hot enough to make a simmering, hissing or piping sound ; 
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said of food, as very hot, or as hot as should, or can, be. 
Country all over : completely or thoroughly country, rustic 
or boorish. 

THE MAN IN BLACK 

Occasional : (1) of or pertaining to some special occa- 
sion, as an occasional poem; (2) as here, occuring more or 
less frequently, but not at fixed or regular intervals. For : 
in favour of. Chip : a splinter or sliver of wood, hence a 
match. For valuable consideration : good return in 
value. Ballad : a simple lyrical poem, telling a story or 
legend, usually of popular origin. 

A CITY NIGHT-PIECE 

Night-piece : a painting or a literary description of a 
night scene. Sacred person : All human life is regarded as 
sacred, therefore the life or person of the suicide is sacred. 
Short-sighted : not being able to see beyond the immedi- 
ate present. Citadel : a fortress commanding a city for its 
defence and domination ; hence, any strong fortress ; strong- 
hold. Females : The word female is no longer in good 
social usage, woman being preferred. Debauchee : a dis- 
sipated person; libertine. 

THE STROLLING PLAYER 

Strolling player : a wandering or itinerant actor, as 
opposed to one having a stationary engagement. Merry- 
andrew : a clown or buffoon ; a jester in attendance on a 
travelling showman. Puppet show : a dramatic exhibition 
in which puppets represent the actors, dialogue sometimes 
being given by persons behind the scenes ; also a comic 
pantomime with puppets. Bartholomew Fair : a famous 
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fair held annually at West Smithfield (1123 — 1855). The 
Fates : The three goddesses, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, 
who were supposed by the Greeks and Romans to control 
the birth, life, and death of every man. Groat : (i) as here, 
of insignificant value ; trifing (2) formerly a silver coin ; 
in more recent times familiarly applied to four pence. 
To be my three-halfpence : to pay half the share ; 
to go halves. Reckoning : bill owed at a tavern or public 
house. Treat : to furnish entertainment to without expense 
to the recipient ; to pay the expense of entertainment, 
food, or especially drink for, as out of compliment or good 
fellowship. Calvert : a leading brewer of that time. 
Out-tastes : tastes better than. Sedgely : another brewer 
of those days. Tokay : rich, aromatic wine made at Tokay 
in Hungary. Noise in the world : This is a play upon 
(i) to make a noise, /. a loud 01 disagreeable sound, as 
by beating a drum, and (2) to make a noise in the world, 
to become as conspicuous as to be talked about ; to 
create a sensation. Cried : hawked. Neither here nor 
there : irrelevant, unimportant, foreign to the subject under 
discussion. Punch : the mock hero in a comic performance 
of puppets, called from the chief characters Punch and 
Judy. Punch is usually represented as a hunchback, with 
a big hooked nose. No ear for music : a drum is com- 
monly con.sidered one of the least musical ot musical ins- 
truments, demanding on the part of the drummer but little 
ear for music, which is a nice discrimination in regard to 
the pitch and quality of musical sounds ; hence, the face- 
tiousness of the passage. Spleen ; (i) as here, low spirits; 
melancholy; (2) ill temper; spitefulness. Warmed to: 
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grew sympathetic towards. Mirabel : “ a typical name for 
the roisterer of Restoration comedy”. As merry as a 
grig : exceedingly merry. The origin of the expression is 
uncertain. Tenterden : a borough in Kent. Greyhound: 
the name of an inn. Romeo and J uliet : Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, the hero of which Romeo, son of Montague, 
is in love with Juliet, daughter of Capulet. As a deadly 
feud existed between the two houses Juliet took a sleeping 
draught to feign death and enable her to escape with 
Romeo. He, believing her to be really dead, killed himself, 
an example followed by Juliet when she woke and found 
him lying beside her. Theatre Royal : a theatre created 
by royal patent, as distinguished from those existing by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s license. Pestle and mortar ; an 
image of a pestle and mortar is the traditional professional 
emblem or sign of the apothecary or chemist as a striped pole 
is of the barber. The falling sickness : epilepsy. Drew : 
attracted. Houses : audience. Part : an actor’s part 
means (i) character assigned ; (2) words spoken ; (3) copy 
of these. This is (3). Character : the personality with 
which an actor temporarily identifies himself, or the role 
or part illustrating or embodying it. To be rehearsed : to 
be recited or performed privately for practice. To be 
played : to be performed publicly. Engage : promise. 
Rant : to declaim with needless vehemence or with mechani- 
cal force, often with little corresponding force of thought 
or feeling. Genteel: suitable for well-bred persons; 
hence, as here, highpriced ; best. This word is no longer in 
common use except in a sarcastic or humorous sense, 
in such a phrase as shabby genteel. Places : seats. 
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King Bajazet : in Rowe’s play, Tamerlane^ Bajazet repre- 
sented Louis XIV, as Tamerlane King William. Rule: the 
custom, noted here of an actor’s bowing to the audience, in 
every performance, immediately upon his first appearance, 
is no longer common. Pit of the stomach : depression or 
soft part of the stomach. Ravish : snatch ; no longer in 
this sense in common use. Laurel : a wreath of laurel 
indicating honour or high merit ; hence, as here, honour or 
distinction ; marks of distinction. Sirloin : the part over 
the kidney. This spelling, originally a corruption, gave 
rise to a widely accepted jest that King James I once 
knighted a loin of beef, making it Sir Loin, and originating 
the name. Internally : mentally. Piece : play ; drama. 
Ups and downs : successes and adversities. Frost : 
failure. Nipped me in the bud : blighted my career at the 
start. Sir Harry Wildair : a character in Farquhar’s play, 
The Constant Couple. Exercised my cudgel ; brandished 
my club. Stuff: a worthless performance. Garrick: 
(1716 — 1779) the most famous actor of his time. Enunciation: 
articulation. Tones : quality of sounds. Cadences : 
rhythmical movements. What a judge: what a good 
judge. As usual at Drury Lane : The Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane was at this time the most important, and its 
members set the fashions in acting which were imitated by 
provincial and strolling players. Alderman Smuggler : a 
character in The Constant Couple. Shrugged her shoul- 
ders : raised her shoulders expressive of contempt or dis- 
satisfaction. 

ON CONVERSATION 

Comedy : (1) that branch of dramatic art that por- 
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trays laughable incidents or characters, or the ludicrous^ 
satirical or the gay in a familiar or humorous style, opposed 
to the tragic,, serious or ceremonial ; (2) a serious composi- 
tion depicting human existence or portraying truth, and 
ending happily. Loquacious : exceedingly talkative. 
Have been allowed : (i) generally supposed, as here ; (2) 
admitted. Continual : very frequent ; hence, unceasing. 
Alarum : alarm. Address : manner of speech. Marquis: 
a title of rank or honour applied to a nobleman next inrank 
below a duke, and above an earl and a count. Valet de 
Chambre ; F. chamber servant ; man-servant ; bearer. 
Tuilleries: (1664 — 1871) a royal palace in Paris attacked by 
mobs in the revolutions of 1792, 1830 and 1848. To game: 
to gamble. The odd trick : in whist, the seventh trick taken 
by one side when each side had taken six, there being 
thirteen tricks in all. The four honours: the four highest 
trump cards. Votary : one who is addicted or devoted to 
some particular worship, pursuit or study ; a devotee. Whist: 
a predecessor in popular favour of bridge, which is a deve- 
lopment of it. Whist is a game played by four persons 
with a full pack of fifty-two cards, opposite players being 
partners. All the cards are used and played in each hand, 
and there are thus thirteen tricks, each of which is taken 
by the highest card played, it being obligatory to follow 
suit, if possible. Every trick above the sixth counts one 
point, and when honours are scored each one of these held 
by one side in excess of the other scores a point. Whist is 
regarded as, next to bridge, the most “scientific game of 
cards, and many books have been written upon it. The 
first known mention of it (spelt whisk) is in 1621. The 
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earliest known use of the present spelling is ip Butler’s 
Hudibras (1663). The game was much studied by fre- 
quenters of the Crown Coffee House, London, in 1730, and 
then it began to be played in its modern form. Bacchus : 
Myth. The god of wine. Company: friendly companion- 
ship. Overshoot: to shoot over 01 beyond, as a mark; 
hence, miscalculate ; exceed. Engross : monopolize. Greek : 
Greek ; hence, unintelligible ; any language or thing noc 
understood, as in “it is all Greek to me.” Face-maker: 
one who makes a face, /.<?., a grotesque or grimacing con- 
tortion of the countenance. In a caper : They show their 
pleasure, i.e, in a caper or, on the other hand, in a minuet 
step. That is, by dancing about either in a fast and frisky 
or in a slow and dignified manner. Harlequin: a leading 
character in pantomime commonly dressed in party-coloured, 
spangled clothes, and bearing a magic wand; hence, gene- 
rally, a clown or buffoon. Dumb show : gestures and 
signs without words ; pantomime. Set off : render impres- 
sive or attractive (here, ironically). Je-ne-sais-quoi : F. 

I do not know what. Taking off: mimicking; imitating. 
Measure : take the dimension of ; hence touch. Bon mot : 
F. witty saying. Tinkling cymbals sounding brass: I. 
Cor : VIII. I. “Though I speak with the tongue of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, I am become as soimding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal hence sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals are proverbial synonyms for senseless- 
ness, shallowness, emptiness. Town-crier: a man ap- 
pointed to make public announcements relating to the town 
by outcry through the streets, attracting attention usually by 
ringing a bell or beating a drum. Jig from a hurdy 
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gurdy: a hurdy-gurdy is (i) a stringed instrument the strings 
of which are vibrated by a resined wheel turned by a crank 
and shortened at will by keys operated by the fingers of 
the players ; now little used. Two of the strings are turned 
in unison, and two are tuned a fifth apart to serve as droves, 
(2) any instrument of a droving sound played by means of 
a handle as a barrel-organ. It is not suited to a jig, which 
is a quick, lively tune. Half-swearer: one who swears 
petty as opposed to great oaths. Mince : uttei with prim- 
ness or reserve, or an appearance of it ; cut short in utter- 
ance, as through affected delicacy. Fritter : cut or break into 
small pieces. God’s bud: God’s blood. Demme: damn me. 
Nickname: (i) to call by a familiar name, usually a diminu 
tive ; (2) to call by an incorrect name ; misname. Those 
who . . . creatures : This is one of hundreds of Shakes- 
pearean expressions (Hamlet) which have so become the 
common property of the language that they are ordinarily, 
as here, used without quotation marks. The precept... 
Gospel: St. Matthew, V. 37 “ But let your communication 
be, yea, yea, nay, nay : for whatsoever is more than these 
comeih of evil.’^ Signor or signora. It. gentleman or lady. 
Boars of Westphalia: pork is one of the chief industries 
of this North German province. High German, Low 
Dutch: German is divided, geographically into (i) High 
German, including the Thuringian, Franconian, Swabian, 
Alsatian, Swiss, and Bavarian dialects; and (2) Low 
German, sometimes called Dutch, here I^ow (Dutch) German 
of the Netherlands, including Friesian, Dutch, Flemish, and 
old Saxon. 

14 
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ALL FOOLS' DAY 

First of April: All Fools' Day, on which it is the 
custom in England to send the unwary on absured errands, 
and to play various practical jokes. The origin of the 
custom is uncertain, the most probable explanation appear- 
ing to be that which refers it to the time when March 25 
was New Year’s Day. A week’s merriment and frivolity 
then began and closed on what is now April i. This 
supposition is confirmed by the old French custom of 
holding a Fools’ Festival on January i, the present New 
Year’s Day. Cf. also, Irving’s Christmas Eve. Many happy 
returns : May you live long ; may you live to see many 
All Fools’ Days, and may they all be happy ! The common 
birthday salutation. Put a long face upon : frown on. 
That same: the quality we all know— folly. Motley: 
a dress of various colours such as was worn by court jesters. 
The word is used both literally and figuratively as an 
emblem of the fool, especially of the court jester, as in 
Shakespeare’s plays, whose foolishness contains wisdom. 
This essay is in praise of such foolishness. The student 
would do well to familiarize himself with Shakespeare’s 
praise of the same thing, not forgetting Gratiano’s speech 
in the Merchant of Venice, Motley,^ by the way, is the 
appropriate title of a volume by Mr. Walter de la Mare, 
one of the leading poets of our own time. Beshrew : to 
wish ill to ; used, mostly, as here, in the imperative as a 
mild imprecation. Sneakers : mean fellows. Free of the 
corporation : admitted to the rights and privileges of the 
guild of fools. The whole of this passage is imitated from 
the French writer, Rabelais’ book, Gargantua, In the 
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forest: In order to understand this passage fully the 
student should read in Shakespeare's As You Like 
Jacques' speech, beginning, I met a fool in the forest." 
Wise-acre : a wise man or one who makes pretentions to 
wisdom. Stultus sum : L. I am a fool. Take the 
meaning of it: apply its meaning. For your pains: 
in return for labour expended. Four quarters : the in 
habitants of the four quarters of the glole ; all the world ; 
everybody. Gooseberry : gooseberry wine. Politic : the 
drink of the statesman. Troll: (i) sing the parts of a 
song in succession, as in a catch ; (2) reel ovei or roll out 
a song in a free idle manner. Catch : (i) as here, a kind 

of round, a short melody so composed as to produce 
harmony when sung by several voices starting at successive 
intervals of time. A catch is for three or more voices, 
without instrumental accompaniment, with amusing effects 
produced by a catching up of one another’s words by the 
respective singers. Among well-known catches are Three 
Blind Mice and Scotland's Burning', (2) a scrap of song; 
a little tune. Amiens: a character in As You Like It. 
Due ad me : (Duedame) This is the stanza referred tO"— 

If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass. 

Leaving his wealth and ease 
A stubborn will to please, 

Duedame, duedame, duedame : 

Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he 
And if he will come to me. 
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Amiens : What's that ‘‘ ducdame "? 

Jacques*. ' Tis a Greek invocation to call fools into a circle. 
Give him in a bumper : toast him ; drink to his health 
in a full glass of wine. Marry an exclamation of 
surprise or asservation ; a petty oath. The word is a 
corruption of Mary or By Mary (the Mother of Christ), 
Name you: name for you or for your benefit. Cap: 
Fool's cap; a grotesque pointed head dress, commonly with 
bells attached, worn by court or professional jesters; a cap 
and bells, the insignia of the professional fool. The 
party: the person in question, the greatest fool, viz., 
himself, or possibly, the reader. Bauble: the fantastic 
wand of a court jester. Bestride his hobby : mount his 
hobby; indulge his eccentric humour. Dust away : shake; 
rattle. The crazy old church clock : from Wordsworth's 
poem. The Fountain. Master : a complimentary or res- 
pectful teim of address, now rarely used; equivalent to Sir. 

Empedocles : a Greek poet, physicist, and philosopher, 
bom in Sicily ; credited with the theory of the four elements; 
taught the doctrine of transmigration. Salamander : one 
of the genii fabled to live in fire; an elemental fire-spirit; 
an imaginary sprite, embodying fire. Aetna: There is a 
fable that Empedocles flung himself into the pit of a 
volcanic mountain, Aetna. Samphire : an herb that 
grows chiefly on cliffs along the sea-coast. The occupa- 
tion of gathering it is, of course, very dangerous. Odds : 
difference, as in favour of one thing contrasted with 
another. By some odds : very considerably. Mercy : a 
providential blessing ; friendly interposition ; an undeserved 
or unexpected act of good will, pity, or clemency. 
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Cleombrotus : a young man of Ambrasia, mentioned by 
Cicero and Ovid, who drowned himself in the sea after read- 
ing Plato’s treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, Dis- 
interested : because their experiments act as a warning for 
others. Sect : a body of persons distinguished by peculi- 
arities of faith and practice from other bodies adhering to 
the same religion, broadly speaking. Calenturists : persons 
under the influence of the calenture, or hot fever, which 
attacks sailors in the tropics, causing them at times to leap 
into the sea, fancying they see green fields and trees there. 
Gebir, my old Freemason : The connection of the name 
of Gebirwith the building of the tower of Babel {Genesis^ xi., 
i-io) is curious. Gebir is Jabir ibne Haijan, an Arabian 
alchemist of the eighth century, A. D., said to have been 
born in Mesopotamia* But Landor has a poem entitled 
Gcbtr^ which he took from Clara Reeve’s Progress of Ro- 
mance, where the story of Gebir is said to have been deriv- 
ed from the ancient history of Egypt. Moreover, Landor^s 
prince, Gebir, tries to build a city, but finds his labours des- 
troyed, not by mortal hand. These two data appear to 
have been sufficient warrant in Lamb’s mind for turning 
the historic Jabir into Gebir, builder of the tower of Babel, 
and founder of the world-wide society of Freemasons. The 
Freemasons have a tradition that their society originated at 
the building of the tower of Babel. Babel : the tower des^ 
cnbed in Genesis, xi, 9, during the building of which arose 
the confusion of tongues ; also the city of Babylon. 
Grand : Grand Master, the president of a lodge or habitation 
of Freemasons. Stammerer : a stutterer ; one who speaks 
with halting articulation, commonly with rapid nervous 
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repetition of the same sound or syllable. Lamb himself 
was a stammerer and many anecdotes are told of him hing- 
ing on this fact. If I remember : To use an expression 
which is not to be recommended to students for formal 
essays, but which is permissible in conversation. Lamb here 
attempts to "pull the leg of” the reader, that is to persuade 
him to believe, for the sake of the jest, what he himself knows 
to be untrue. This in other words is a hoax or audacious 
mystification, as Herodotus does not mention the tower 
of Babel. Herodotus : (490? — 409 ?B.C.) a Greek historian, 
called the Father of History. Toise : an old French unit of 
length, officially superseded by the introduction of the met- 
ric system in 1799 ; equivalent to about 6 feet, 4 inches. 
Nuncheon : luncheon. Shinar : an ancient country on the 
lower Tigris and Euphrates, mentioned in Genesis X. lo. 
I am a rogue if : a sort of humorous asservation. Cf. 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV, ii., 4,, 137. Monument : a co- 
lumn erected, 1671-77, by Sir Christopher Wren, in commemo- 
ration of the great London fire of 1666. Somewhat : rather 
a fine building ; we are rather proud of it. Cry baby : a 
fragment of a nursery rhyme ; 

Cry, baby, cry ; 

Put your finger in your eye. 

Another globe: Alexander the Great is said to have 
lamented “ that there were no more worlds left to con- 
quer.” Globe : the world ; the earth. Moppet: a rag baby 
or doll made of cloth ; hence used as a pet name for a baby 
or for a little girl. Adams: in Fielding’s novel entitled 
Joseph Andrews, Parson Adams is a famous character ,— 
poor, kindly, learned, and unworldly. ‘ Odso : a favourite 
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oath of Parson Adams ; in this and similar oaths, ’od is a 
corruption of God. I honour your coat : i. e., the coat 
worn by a clergyman ; hence, I honour your profession or 
calling. Slipslop : a woman of light character in the novel, 
Joseph Andrews. Irrelevantly and impertinently : inap- 
propriately. At the Feast of Fools “ those things do best 
please that befall preposterously.” Lully: Raymond Lully 
(1*84-1315) called Doctor Illuminatus. A Spanish soldier, 
philosopher, alchemist, and religious ascetic ; author of a 
mechanical method of teaching, afterwards known as the 
Lullian method. Duns : Duns Scotus, a famous schoolman 
of the thirteenth century, called The Subtle Doctor. The 
word dunce preserves his name in uncomplimentary fashion. 
The hair-splitting distinctions of the Schoolmen are prover 
bial. Cf. Bacon’s essay. Of Studies. Fine you a bumper, etc.: 
order you to drink a glass of wine, or to give us a paradoxi- 
cal saying, as a penalty. Logical forms : a pun, a play 
on the concrete and abstract senses of the word form, which 
is used to mean a long wooden bench as well as in the 
ordinary sense. The two senses are humorously confused 
throughout the whole sentence. The forms of syllogistic 
reasoning are as likely to baffle a weak understanding as a 
long bench in your way is likely to trip you up and break 
your leg. Master Stephen: in Ben Jonson’s play, Every 
Man in his Humour, Stephen is a country pumpkin easily 
imposed upon. Ha: an exclamation of salutation. Cokes: 
Bartholomew Cokes, a simpleton in Ben Jonson’s play, 
Bartholomew Fair. Aguecheek: Sir Andrew Aguecheek; 
an amusingly cowardly fool in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Devoir: F. duty; respects. Shallow: in Shakespeare’s 
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Atfrry Wives of Windsor and also in Henry IV. Shallow is a 
consequential and ignorant justice. To command: at 
your service. Silence: in Shakespeare's Henry VI a 
foolish justice. Slender: in Shakespeare's Merry Wives 
of Windsor a foolish young man in love with Mis- 
tress Anne Page. It shall go hard if: I shall do my 
utmost to squeeze you in ; it will be odd if we cannot find 
room for so thin a man. R: Ramsay, who kept the 
“London Library" in Ludgate Street. Ludgate: a debtor's 
prison in London, near a gate of the same name. Both 
were demolished in 1760. The name survives, as in Ludgate 
Circus, Time out of mind : longer than any one can 
remember. Bless thy doublet : a humorous expletive. 
Threadbare: worn out; made stale by use, as your stories 
are by repetition. Bed-rid : bed-ridden; confined to their 
beds. Hawk : peddle ; sell in the streets. Granville S : 
Sharp, a famous advocate of the abolition of slavery. 
King Pandion, fl: from the well-known verses on a Nightin- 
gale, beginning “As it fell upon a day," formerly ascribed 
to Shakespeare but now known to be by his contemporary, 
Richard Barnfield. Lapt in lead: enclosed in their leaden 
coffins. Armado: a pompous Spaniard in Shakespeare's 
Love's Labour's Lost. Quisada: Don Quixote, the hero 
of Cervantes' famous romance of that name. Ornature : 
(archaic) the actor process of ornamentation ; adornment. 
The whole sentence is written in the stilted style which is 
called Euphuistic. Nothing: not at all; no whit. Don: 
Sp. a gentleman. Macheath; Captain Macheath, the high- 
way-robber, who is the hero of Gay's Beggar's Opera. His, 
song expresses his embarrassment at finding himself with 
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two sweethearts at once, one on each side — 

How happy could I be with either 

Were t'other dear charmer away. 

His acting of the part of Macheath was so full of chivalrous 
courtesy that it reminded one rather of Don Quixote than 
of Gay's hero-ruffian. Formal love : ceremonious wooing, 
Malvolio : in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, Malvolio is a 
ridiculously conceited steward to Olivia, who, he fancies, 
is in love with him. His advances to her, accompanied 
by a fixed smile which he supposes to be charming, are 
among the most amusing scenes of comedy. Gay : John 
Gay: (1685-1732), poet; author of Beggar^s Opera, Mirror 
of Courtesy: the phrase, mirror of couresy, is in Shakes- 
peare’s Henry F///., and the mirror of all courtesy in Hamlet, 
Goodly-propertied: gifted with such charms and of such 
equal merit. Damsel : girl ; young unmarried woman, 
formerly confined chiefly to one of gentle birth. The word 
is no longer in common use. Kith and Kin : friends and 
relatives. Dived not below the surface : perceived only 
the literal meaning. Involved wisdom : allegorical inter- 
pretation. That simple architect: St, Matthew,, vii., 
26-27. Christ’s Sermon on the Mount : “ And every one 
that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, 
shall be likened unto a foolish man which built his house 
upon the sand ; and the rains descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and 
it fell; and great was the fall of it.” Cautious neigh- 
bours: cautious, here, wise. St, Matthew, vii., 24-25. 
“Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and 
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doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which built 
his house upon a rock : and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house ; and it fell not : for it was founded upon a rock 
Grudged : grieved ; sorrowed. The quiet soul, fl : St. 
Matthew^ xxv., 24-28. “ Then he which had received the one 
talent came and said. Lord, I know thee that thou art an 
hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering 
where thou hast not strawed : And I was afraid, and went 
and hid thy talent in the earth : lo, there thou hast that 
is thine. His lord answered and said unto him, Thou 
wicked and slothful servant, thou knowest that I reap 
where I sowed not, and gather where I have not strawed : 
Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the 
exchangers, and then at my coming I should have received 
mine own with usurj'. Take therefore the talent from him, 
and give it unto him which hath ten talents.” Somewhat 
unfeminine: Such caution is not natural, I thought, 
to women. Tendre : F. tenderness. Those five thought- 
less virgins : thoughtless — foolish. Matthew, xxv., 

1-12. “Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto 
ten virgins, which took their lamps, and went forth to meet 
the bridegroom. And five of them were wise, and five 
were foolish. They that were foolish took theii lamps, 
and took no oil with them : But the wise took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps. While the bridegroom tarried, 
they all slumbered and slept. And at midnight there was 
a cry made. Behold, the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out 
to meet him. Then all those virgins arose, and trimmed 
their lamps. And the foolish said unto wise. Give us of 
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your oil, for our lamps are gone out. But the wise answered, 
saying, Not so ; lest there is not enough for us and you but 
go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves.’ 
And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came ; and 
they that were ready went in with him to the marriage : 
and the door was shut. Afterward came also the other 
virgins, saying, I.ord, open to us. But he answered, and 
said. Verily, I say unto you, I know you not. Answered : 
realized expectations ; proved satisfactory. Obliquity : 
deviation from the normal, i. e., stupidity or eccentiicity. 
Palpable hallucination : a man who is the victim of an 
obvious delusion is not likely to betray or cheat me. 
Out of season : inopportune. Much worse matter : 
«. e., knavery. Received, R : accepted, ; regarded as. 
Accepted : regarded as fools by the world. Whereof the 
world is not worthy : Hebrews, xi., 38. White boys : 
favourites. Wrest beyond their fair construction : pervert 
by misinterpretation, by pressing the literal meaning too far. 

DREAM CHILDREN : A REVERIE 

Reverie : a succession of mental images, usually more or 
less fantastic, without effort at attention or reflection ; day- 
dreaming; (2) as here, a product or account of such 
musing, and here, as not uncommonly, tinged with melan- 
choly. Their great-grandmother Field: Lamb’s great- 
grandmother, Mary Field, for fifty years housekeeper to 
the Plumers at Blakesware in Hertfordshire. In Norfolk ; 
The locality of the house is disguised, probably be- 
cause Walter Plumer, for many years M. P. for Hert- 
fordshire, was still living ; Norfolk was selected on 
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account of the title of the ballad mentioned in the follow- 
ing note. The Children in the wood: This ancient 
ballad is entitled The Children in the Wood ; or the 
Norfolk Gentleman^ s last Will and Testament. It is said 
to have been taken from an old play by Robert Yarrington, 
printed i6oi, Two Lamentable Tragedies., the second be- 
ing, according to the title-page, of a young child murdered 
in a wood by two ruffians, with the consent of his uncle. 
The ballad is the story of a little son and daughter of a 
Norfolk gentleman, who were left with a considerable 
fortune in the care of an uncle. He, in order to secure 
the property, hired two ruffians to murder the children. 
But one of them relented and killed his companion. The 
children were, however, left in the Wayland Wood, where 
they perished at night of cold and terror. In time the 
ruffian confessed, and the unnatural uncle died in prison. 
This is also the subject of a play, called The Babes in 
the Wood, by a popular pla)rvvrighi of the nineteenth century, 
Thomas Taylor. Robin Redbreast : 

“ No burial this pretty pair 

Of any man receives, 

Till Robin redbreast piously 

Did cover them with leaves/' 

Put out: put forth; displayed. In a sort: to some 
extent. The other house: Gilston, some four miles 
from Blakesware, the chief seat of the Plumers. Psaltery : 
(l) a stringed instrument of music; ( 2 ) (rare), as here, 
Psalter; the book of the Psalms as printed in the Book of 
Common Prayer. By heart : by rote ; without book. 
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Testament: (r) either one of the two volumes of the 
Christian sacred scriptures ; (2) the second volume, or the 
New Testament. Spread her hands : i. e., in token of 
astonishment. The twelve Caesars : the Emperors of 
Rome from Augustus to Domitian. Offering. : attempting. 
Forbidden fruit : an allusion to the temptation of Adam 
and Eve, who, according to the early chapters of Genesis, 
were the first man and woman. God forbade them to eat 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge; they disobeyed, and 
consequently fell from grace. Forbidden fruit has thus 
come to mean an unpermitted object of desire. Orangery : 
a glass-roofed conservatory, artificially heated, in which 
oranges are grown. Busy-idle : frivolous, yet engrossing. 
Baits: temptations ; allurements. John L: John Lamb, 
the author’s brother, whose recent death was the occasion 
of this confidential reverie. ‘‘ Whether Charles was ever 
a lame-footed boy, through some temporary cause, we can- 
not say. We know that at the time of the mother’s death, 
John Lamb was suffering from an injury to his foot.” 

Alice W n : Alice Winterton, the feigned name under 

which Lamb alludes to his early love, Ann Simmons. In this 
allusion, in the essay as a whole, Lamb reveals the feelings 
of a man who has been deprived of the happiness of having 
a wife and children of his own. As a protection from the 
curious he here, as elsewhere, blends fact with fiction. 
Coyness : bashfulness ; maidenly reserve. Difficulty : 
a Latinistic use of the word, here meaning backwardness ; 

an attitude of aloofness, an unwillingness to respond to a 
lover’s advances ”. Representment : reincarnation. 
Bartrum : Ann Simmons married a man by the name of 
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Bartrutn, a pawnbroker. Lethe : In Greek mythology, 
Lethe is the stream of oblivion in the lower world, from 
which souls drank before passing to Elysium, that they 
might forget all earihiy sorrows. Millions of ages : “ Not 

till the great cycle of the world’s history repeats itself, 
after the lapse of innumerable ages, can these creations of 
my imagination embody themselves and become realities ”. 

ON GETTING UP ON COLD MORNINGS 

Giulio Cardara: (1704-85) author of a history of the 
Jesuits. Of a morning : on a morning. Lying : a play upon 
two meanings of the word. Decumbency ; lying down. 
To refine : to subtilize ; to make over-nice distinctions. 
Incumbent : a play upon two meanings of the word ; 
(1) the holder of an ecclesiastical benefice, as a vicar or 
rector; (2) one who rests or lies upon something. It 
is of “no use” : There is no need. It may be conjec- 
tured from Hunt’s putting “no use” within quotation 
marks that in his time it was regarded as colloquial 
only- But it has now become standard usage. Happy : 
felicitous. By-the-by : by the way ; incidentally. 
Queen of Prance : Eleanor, queen of Louis VII. Julian ; 
the Apostate, was nephew of Constantine the Great. 
Michael Angelo : (147s — 1564) an Italian painter, sculptor, 
architect, and poet, among whose works are The Last 
Judgment, and other frescos in the Sistine Chapel Rome. 
Bembo : (1470 — 1547) Italian cardinal and scholar, author 
of History of Venice. Titian : (1477 — 1576) the greatest 
of the Venetian painters, especially celebrated as a colourist, 
one of whose works is The Assumption. Fletcher : (1579- 
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1625) an Elizabethan dramatist who wrote in ^collaboration 
with Beaumont. Alfred : Alfred the Great, (849-901) 
King of England, or, more properly, of the West Saxons. 
Haroun-al’Raschid : (765-809), Caliph of the Saracens 
hero of the Arabian Nights. Bed-ridden Hassan : figures 
in the Arabian Nights \n the tale of Nur-ud-Din Ali Badr-ud- 
Din Hassan. Wortley Montague ; “ Edward, son of the 
famous Lady Mary, wife of the English ambassadcM' to the 
Parte.” Thomson : James Thomson, (1700-1748) a Scottish 
poet, author of The Seasons : not to be confounded with him 
of the same name and nationality (1834-1882) who wrote 
The City of Dreadful Ntght. Mechanical : This word 
here has its old sense of common or vulgar, slavish, as. 
opposed to free, machine-like, as opposed to human. 

ON THE TALKING OF NONSENSE 

Beggars of the question : To beg the question is to take 
for granted the matter in dispute ; to assume without warrant 
something that involves the point under discussion. Jargon: 
confused, unintelligent speech ; gabble. Mozart : Austrian 
composer (1756-1791). One of his best known operas is the 
Magic Flute. Beethoven: German composer (1770-1827). 
Among his works are Fidelio and Nine Symphonies. Trio : a 
musical composition for three performers. Evio ridete : L. 
and you smile. Cosi fan tutti : L. everybody’s doing it. A 
Quaker’s coat : a Quaker’s coat is sober and plain, whereas 
a garden is of bright and varied colour. Mercury : the 
Roman god of commerce ; identified with the Greek Hermes 
as herald and messenger of the gods, conductor of souls to- 
the lower world, and god of eloquence, i.e., of persuasion. 
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Mercury was honoured with a yearly Festival, May 15. He 
was the special patron of haralds and of messengers, of the 
corn trade, of merchant guilds, and of thieves. Anacreon : 
Greek lyric poet (s63?-478 B. C.) Mercutio : in Shake- 
speare’s Ranieo and a young nobleman attached 

to Romeo. He is killed in a quarrel with Tybalt. One of 
his famous jests is in his dying speech, in the play upon 
two meanings of the word grave, alluding to himself as a 
grave man. Benedick : in Shakespeare’ Much Ado About 
Nothing^ Benedick is the hero, the confirmed bachelor, who 
learns to love Beatrice and marries her after a courtship 
marked by much raillery and humour. Desdemona : the 
heroine of Shakespeare’s Othello^ killed by her husband, 
through jealousy incited by lago. The Moor : Othello. 
Anticlimax : a gardual or sudden decrease in the importance 
or impressiveness of what is said : the opposite of climax. 

CHRISTMAS EVE 

Cartwright: William Cartwright (1611-1643), poet and 
dramatist. The stanza is quoted from The Ordi- 
nary III. I. Eve: not the evening on which, but 
the evening before, sometimes including the day before 
a church festival or Saint’s day, and by extension 
the evening before certain other dates or events ; as Christ- 
mas Eve and New Year’s Eve. Servants' hall : servants’ 
dining room. Old School: a general style of life ormanners 
fashionable in a past generation in a particular class ; as 
here, a gentleman of the old school. Honest Peacham ; 
Books like Peacham’s Complete Gentleman were great 
favourites in the seventeenth century, and as they were written 
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for practical purposes, viz,^ as manuals of etiquette, to teach 
the reader how to bear himself appropriately\they give us 
of to-day many interesting glimpses of the manners and cus- 
toms of a former time. How to ride, to fence, to carve, to 
play games, to care for falcons, dogs, horses, cattle, — these 
are a few of the lessons they proffered. Henry Peacham 
(i576?-i 643?) published his book in 1622, and on the 
title page, as was common in that day, its object was stated. 
The writer purposed to describe a gentleman “ fashioning 
him absolute in the most necessary and commendable 
qualities concerning mind or body that may be required in a 
noble gentleman.** Chesterfield: Letters to his Son by 
Lord Chesterfield (1694-1773) published more than a century 
and a half (1774) after Peacham*s book, as contrasted with 
the earlier volume which dealt with homely and material 
things, concerns itself with advising a young man of birth 
and fortune how to be successful in the higher walks of 
diplomacy and fashionable society. Its spirit is indicated 
by the fact that even now-a-days to speak of a man as a 
Chesterfield is synonymous with saying that he is a model of 
courtly politeness. The old Squire, certainly a model of 
hearty politeness, may have felt more at home with ‘honest 
Peacham* than with keen-minded Chesterfield. Squire: a 
landed proprietor of long standing approaching in quality or 
estimation a lord of the manor. Family crest: Above 
the coat-of-arms of a family there was a token called the 
crest, often a helmet or coronet (varying with rank), which 
crowned, as it were, the insignia of the family. In houses 
not of titular rank, the crest was frequently an heraldic 
animal. Mansion house: (i) the house of a lord of be 

15 
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manor; manor-house; (2) the official residence of the 
Lord Mayor, as in London, Kerchief : a square of linen, 
silk, or the like, used as a covering for the head or neck, or 
as a handkerchief. Stomacher ; front piece of woman’s 
dress, covering breast and pit of stomach, ending down- 
wards in a point, often lapping over skirt, and often richly 
embroidered or set with gems. The Hall : the mansion 
was usually called the Hall, by derivation of the use of the 
word as the main apartment of a castle. Merrie disport : 
merry sport. Sur\’ey of London by John Stowe (1525-1605), 
one of the chief historical works of that century, throws 
light upon merry sport and other phrases in this essay. The 
spelling of the following quotation is modernized : “ At 
Christmas time there was in the King’s house, master of 
merry sports, and the like was also in the house of every 
nobleman of honour.” Mongrel, ff: from Goldsmith’s poem. 
On the Death of a Mad Dog. The little dogs : from 
Shakespeare’s King Lear tii. 6. Different periods : There 
are many instances of older English domestic architecture 
which may be described as rambling, because as new parts 
of a building were needed they were erected in the fashion- 
able style of the time without much regard to harmony with 
the previously erected portions. Bow window: (i) a 
projecting window built up from the ground level ; (2) loose- 
ly, a bay window, which is like a bow window, 
but on an angular instead of curved plan. French 
taste : Since the time of Charles II French taste, 

generally speaking, has meant to England, as it has 
to the rest of the western world, perfection of taste. Char- 
les II: King Charles II (1630-1685) before his coronation 
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(1660) spent several year in France. As king he took part 
in introducing into England and encouraging • a taste for 
French products, both material and intellectual. Returned: 
Many adherents of the monarch had shared Charles’ exile, 
and returned to England with him. The Restoration: the 
restoration of the monarchy. The period following the 
return to England and coronation of King Charles II, 
consequent upon the overthrow of the Cromwellian protec- 
torate. Clipped shrubberies : a fashion of clipping thick- 
ly-foliaged shrubs and trees, such as yews, into regular or 
even fantastic shapes. A tree might be pruned into the 
shape of a cube, a ball, an hour-glass, an animal. The 
twelve days : from Christmas, 25 December, to Epiphany, 
6 January. Hoodman Blind : blindman’s buff. A game. 
One player is blindfolded; the others are not. The game con- 
sists in the blind folded player’s trying to catch and identify 
one of the others. As shown in old prints, the players formerly 
wore long hoods. The hoodman was blinded by drawing 
his hood over his head ; the others used the ends or flaps 
of their hoods for the purpose of buffetting or striking 
him so quickly that he could not catch them. Shoe the 
wild mare: This name is given to an old harvest game. 
Riding the white mare was applied to the game of see-saw. 
No distinctly indoor Christmas game by this name is 
known to the present editors. Hot cockles : In hot cockles 
the blindfolded person must guess who has struck him. 
Steal the white loaf : It was customary, as part of the 
Christmas Eve ceremony, to place a loaf upon the table. 
The members and guests of the household appeared in 
disguise. One, elected for the purpose, laid his hand 
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Upon the loaf, and guessed the names of those present. For 
each name correctly guessed a forfeit was due. Bob Apple : 
a game of trying to seize an apple by the teeth whilst it 
bobs on water or dangles from a string. Snap Dragon : 
a game in which raisins or other edibles are snatched by 
the players out of burning spirits and swallowed; flap- 
dragon. The Yule Clog : Yule is Christmas time or the 
feast celebrating it. The Yule clog is a log of wood, 
sometimes the root of a tree, brought into the house with 
great ceremony, on Christmas Eve, laid in the fireplace, 
and lighted with the brand of last year’s clog. Whilst it 
lasted, there was drinking, singing, and telling of tales. 
Sometimes it was accompanied by Christmas candles ; but 
in the cottages the only light was the ruddy blaze of the 
wood fire. The Yule clog was to burn all night; if it went 
out, it was considered a sign of ill luck. The Yule clog 
is still burnt in many farm-houses and kitchens in England, 
particularly in the north, and there are several superstitions 
connected with it among the peasantry. If a squinting 
person comes to the house while it is burning, or a person 
barefooted, it is considered an ill omen. The brand 
remaining from the Yule clog is carefully stored to light 
the next year’s Christmas fire. Mistletoe : an evergreen 
shrub. It plays a conspicuous part in mythology ; in the 
Norse it is represented by the twig or spear with which 
Balder, the white sun-god, was slain : among the Druids 
and the Celts the mistletoe growing on the oak tree 
possessed magical powers. It is said to have healing or 
medicinal properties. Traces of regard for it, noted in this 
essay and obtaining to the present day, survive in the 
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custom at Christmas of kissing under the mistletoe. Accor- 
ding to this custom, during the festivities, more especially 
during the dance, if a guest is successful in leading his 
partner into that part of the room over which a branch of 
mistletoe has been suspended, he is supposed to win the 
privilege of kissing her. The mistletoe is also still hung 
up in farm-houses and kitchens at Christmas ; and the 
young men have the privilege of kissing the girls under it, 
plucking each time a berry from the bush. When the 
berries are all plucked, the privilege ceases. Physiogno- 
mist : one who studies faces. Hoydens : romping girls. 
Round game of cards : one in which each person 
plays for himself. Buckler: shield. Cavalier: (l) 
opposed to Parliament, a follower of King Charles I 
or II; opposed to Roundhead; Puritan; (2) gallant. 
Beaufet : buffet. Master Simon : not unlike Will Wim- 
ble in the CoverUy Papers, Orthodox: approved ; conven- 
tional ; conforming to a standard. Tight : (archaic) neat- 
ly dressed ; tidy. Punch and Judy: An Italian actor 
of the seventeenth centurj^ seems to have given his name, 
Pulcinello, to the main figure of this perennially amusing 
little puppet play, occasionally still to be seen in the streets 
of London. {j}ide note on The Strolling Player), Of late 
years : The allied efforts to subdue Napolean brought 
English armies to the Continent, and in the intervals of con- 
flict, the young officers acquired, as Irving notes, some peace- 
ful accomplishments. Master of the Revels : of “merrie 
disport’ Considered as if he were master of the revels. 
Factotum : one who does all kinds of work; a man of all 
work. Jumping with: agreeing with; falling in with. 
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Ditty: a lay ; a song. Strumming : playing on a stringed 
musical instrument in a careless, noisy, or expressionless 
way ; thrumming. Hanger-on: one who attaches himself to 
a place or person without being engaged or employed ; de- 
pendent; parasite. Figured down, ff: A couple is two 
persons of opposite sex associated together, as in dancing. 
A figure is one of the movements or divisions of a dance in 
which a certain set of steps or evolutions is completed. 
Here the Squire with his partner figured down, /, e., danced 
figures with several other couples, or (more simply) took 
part in the dance. Heel and toe : an old polka step. 
Rigadoon : a lively French dance. Practical jokes : ridi- 
culous tricks played on a person in order to provoke laugh- 
ter at his expense, of which he is the object. Madcap: 
rattled-brained; extravagant in behaviour. Waterloo: a 
village in Belgium where Wellington and Blucher defeated 
Napoleon, June i8, 1815. Lolling : leaning languidly. Studied: 
premeditated. Herrick: Robert Herrick (1591-1674). The 
quoted stanza is from his Ceremonies of Christmas^ one of 
the many poems which he published under the general title 
of the Hesperides. Dares stir: “No spirit can walk abroad.^’ 
(^Shakespeare: Hamlet) Tester: canopy. The waits: a band 
singing carols from house to house at Christmas. 

ON MURDER 

Fine arts : the fine arts as opposed to the useful arts ; 
the latter include the trades which require chiefly manual 
labour or skill, and which engage the ingenuity of the artisan. 
The fine arts, among which are music, painting, sculpture, 
and poetry, are peculiarly the sphere of the artist, since 
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they require not only manual skill, but also t^ste and im- 
agination. Pari passu : L. at the same time and to the 
same degree, Prig: a dull, formal and narrow-minded fellow, 
obsessed by his own virtue, learning or wisdom. Jupiter : 
the supreme tutelary god of the Romans, also known as 
Jove ; identified with the Greek Zeus. All three terms are 
commonly used in English as adjurations or petty oaths. 
Aiding and abetting: giving assistance to. In the pulpit: 
by the Church. Old Bailey : London Central Court. It is 
not a jail, though it is frequently mistaken for one, being 
situated next to Newgate Prison. Diamond-cut-diamond: 
Since diamonds are harder than other precious stones, 
with sharper points or edges, this expression has come to 
mean a contest between wits or intellects well matched in 
keenness or brilliancy. Upon my honour : an exclamation 
which pledges the speaker's personal honour to the truth 
a statement in question. In toto : L. wholly; entirely. 
Principiis obsta : L. Do not begin ; withstand beginnings. 

A PLEA FOR GAS LAMPS 

Given : admitted as a fact or as a premise ; stated ; 
specified. Burger : (Scot) (i) an inhabitant of a burg, 
possessing full municipal rights; (2) as here, citizen. Warren: 
(i) a place where rabbits live and breed, also an enclosure 
for keeping rabbits, game, or fish ; (2) an obscure crowded 
place of human habitation, as here. Chimney pot: a pipe 
of earthenware or metal on the top of a chimney, to extend 
the flue and improve the draft. Cresset : an incombustible 
frame or vessel mounted or suspended to hold burning 
wood, oil, or other material and serving as a torch or bea- 
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con ; a fire-basket. Benighted: a play upon the word, 
which is used both literally and figuratively, and which 
means involved in darkness. Night-faring: journeying by 
night. Print : anything printed from an engraver’s plate 
or lithographic stone; a printed picture or design. The 
importance of prints for revisualizing the past can hardly 
be exaggerated. Stevenson rightly regards them as "autho- 
rity.” The more the student can see of contemporary 
pictures of the life and times of a place or period, the 
better. Most college libraries either have or are willing to 
obtain, for example, reproductions of the engravings of 
William Hogarth (1697-1764) which would be of great help 
to the student of the essays in this volume which relate to 
the eighteenth century. Fixed : standing firmly in place. 
Lanthorn : lantern. Lanthorn is an old mistaken spelling, 
once common, but now rare. It originated in a mistaken 
association with the plates of translucent horn formerly 
used in place of glass. Two storeys : as high as the second 
storey of a house. Pharos : (l)a peninsula, once an island, 
a part of the modern city of Alexandria, Egypt, bearing 
a lighthouse ; (2) the ancient lighthouse built on the is- 
land of Pharos in the third century, B. C., by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and accounted one of the 
wonders of the world : (3) a watch-tower ; lighthouse ; 
beacon; (4) as here, a conspicuous light, as a torch. 
Curfew : (l) a mediaeval police regulation that fires and 
lights were to be put out upon the tolling or striking of a 
bell at 8 or 9 P. M. : supposed to have been introduced into 
England by William the Conqueror : abolished by King 
Henry I, but still surviving as a custom in some parts, 
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and, latterly, revived in others; (2) as here, Jhe bell itself,, 
the sound, or the hour of ringing. Cit: citizen. 
Occult: Stevenson consciouly plays upon the literal and 
figurative meanings of the word occult (concealed ; hidden) 
as he does upon the word benighted, above. Coxcomb : 
top of the head, or the head itself. Promenade: (i) a 
walk for pleasure ; (2) as here, a place such as a road, for 
walking, frequented by pleasure-seekers. Apotheosis : the 
act of exalting or the state of being exalted to divine 
honours ; deification ; also, great or supreme exaltation ; 
a custom of enrolling heroes among the gods, and offering 
worship to them and to their images, as to divinities. 
Alexandra Palace : a large modern building in the north 
of London, used for exhibitions. Crystal Palace : an 
immense iron-and-glass building erected in Hyde Park 
for the exhibition of 1851, and re-erected in 1854 in 
Sydenham, in the south of London, and used for popular 
entertainments. Fiat Lux : L. Let there be light (Gen. i. 3.) 
Hampstead Hill : one of the highest parts of London, 
from which an extensive view of the town may be had. 
Hieroglyph : (i) a picture-writing (literally, a ‘ sacred 
writing): primarily designating, usually, if not always, in 
the plural, the picture writing of the ancient Egyptians; 
hence, any kind of writing in which the figures of objects 
take the place of conventional signs; (2) an occult 
character or mysterious word intended to have or supposed 
to convey a hidden meaning. Thirlmere : a lake in Cum- 
berland, from which the city of Manchester derives its 
water supply. Opera : (i) the chief theatre in France for the 
performance of grand opera; (2) as here, Place de 1 ’ Opera> 
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■one of the most important parts and converging points in 
Paris, of which the Opera is the principal building. 
Figaro: the name of a journal well-known both in 
Stevenson’s time and in ours. Kites : Benjamin Franklin 
'(i7o6-i79o) discovered by means of a kite, the identity of 
lightning and electricity. He is thus, comihonly, said to 
have chained or harnessed the lightning, to have brought 
it down from heaven, and, as here, to have caught and 
domesticated the wildfire of the storm. Levin brand : 
(archaic) lightning. Epicurean : fastidious ; of very re- 
fined taste. 

THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS 

Thinly spread, ff : In England bread which is “the staff of 
life ” is cut in slices which, in turn, are covered or spread 
with a layer of butter or other form of ghee. Bread of 
experience : life. Carp : a kind of table-fish, which is 
commonly domesticated and bred in ponds. Stew-pond: 
a pond for storing table-fish alive. Tortoises: a gaint 
tortoise is a kind of turtle, known for its size — some 
weigh more than 350 pounds — and for its longevity. Keep 
alive: remain alive; live. Wear and tear: loss by injury 
or decay incident to ordinary use. To crowd the hours : 
to fill the time full. Lifelike ; vital. Chequered : marked 
by vicissitudes ; alternating, as between good and evil 
fortune. Chronicle: a record of facts and events in the 
order of time, i. e., in chronological order. Chequered 
chronicles : (here) careers of ups and downs. His 
Grace of Grousemoor ; (a fictitious and coined name). 
His lordship who owns grouse or game preserves ; hence, 
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a rich nobleman. Writer in a Fleet Street attic: one 
who lives in an attic, or garret, not necessarily in Fleet 
Street, and writes for Fleet Street. An attic is that storey 
ih a building which is just under the roof. It is proverbially 
supposed, in a lodging house, to be the cheapest 
in price, and hence to live there is considered a sign of 
poverty. To write for Fleet Street is to write for journals 
which are published in or near Fleet Street (London), 
which is the newspaper centre of the world. Hence, a 
writer for Fleet Street is a journalist. To squeeze : (i) to 
compress, as to squeeze an orange between the hands ; 
(2) as here, to extract. Altruistic: arising from the 
instinct and emotion which prompt to action in behalf 
of others ; unselfish. Intensive : thorough. Derelict : aban- 
doned; deserted. Trophies: tokens of victory; mementos 
of success. Alchemy: (i) an immature form of chemistry, 
characterized chiefly by the attempt to transmute or 
change baser metals into gold ; (2) a mysterious process of 
changing the structure or nature of things ; magic. 









